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In our number for January last we gave a brief and 
hasty notice of the Abbé Gratry’s profound and learned 
work, and intimated that we might resume on a future 


occasion our examination of it. We regret that we have 
not yet seen the author’s promised work on Logic, in 
which he had proposed to develop and vindicate his 
geometrical method of proving the existence of God, for it 
is possible that he may in that work have advanced some- 
thing which will require us in some respects to modify the 
objections we urged in our former article against that 
method. We should be glad to find the author in the 
right, for he is a man from whom we do not like to dis- 
sent, and from whom we cannot dissent without an 
uncomfortable feeling. But as at present informed, we 
must abide by the objections to his method which we 
have urged. 

We are bound in justice to the excellent author, cer- 
tainly one of the ablest and most learned men in France, 
and with whom we have numerous points of sympathy, 
to confess that the more deeply we study his volumes, the 
more highly do we appreciate them; and we are not a 
little pleased to find that they have met with a success 
very unusual in the case of works so really learned and 
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profound. We see that they have some time since passed 
to a second edition, and perhaps a third edition may 
already be called for. ‘The author is just such a man as 
France in our times needs, and he can hardly fail to exert 
a wide and salutary influence on the French mind. He 
is in a good sense a man of his age, and admirably fitted 
to bring out and render popular those great philosophical 
principles, which are now so much needed to reconcile 
conflicting parties, and to restore to full vigor and activity 
our expiring intellectual life. Amid the despotism of an 
exaggerated supernaturalism and a new-fangled Cesarism 
on the one hand, and the no less odious despotism of 
socialism, Red Republicanism, or centralized democracy, 
on the other, it is refreshing to hear a free voice speak 
out in true manly tones, in defence alike of reason and of 
revelation. Even one such voice goes far to redeem the age. 
‘It proves that our God has not abandoned us to our own 
folly and wickedness, and that we are still under his 
gracious providence. Whatever faults we have found or 
may still find with the author on certain points, we look 
upon him as one whom God has raised up to render most 
important services, in these unhappy times, to the cause of 
truth, both natural and revealed. 

The real differences between us and M. Gratry, in regard 
to philosophical matters, are not, we apprehend, after all, 
so great as they appear. Every man who really philos- 
ophizes, who really thinks, and not merely repeats, has 
his own special point of view, and in some respects a 
language of his own., No two men approach the same 
problems under precisely the same aspect, or use even the 
same general terminology in precisely the same sense. 
M. Gratry denies that we have or can have naturally 
direct and immediate intuition of God, and maintains 
that our natural view of him is indirect and implicit only ; 
yet we think a few words of mutual explanation w ould 
show that there is between him and us no essential differ- 
ence even on this point. He maintains, after St. Augus- 
tine, Malebranche, and Fénelon, that we see things by 
the light of God (/a lumiére de Dieu), which alone 
renders them visible either to the senses or the intellect. 
What more have we ourselves said ? 

The light of God, which renders things visible or 
intelligible to us, is, according to the author, as well as 
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according to St. Augustine, Malebranche, and Fénelon, 
God himself, in relation with our intellective faculty, and 
therefore not distinguishable from God. It is the divine 
intelligibility, and therefore the divine being itself. It must 
be either God or something created, quid creatum ; for 
there is no intermediate existence between God and crea- 
ture. Whatever is not creature is God, and whatever is 
not God is creature. The author does not hold that this 
light is created, for he distinguishes it with Fénelon from 
our light or reason, and calls it the universal, eternal, and 
immutable reason. He represents it as the light of our 
light, the reason of our reason, the medium by which 
created intelligences see or apprehend the world and 
our own soul. It must then be not creature, but God, as 
Fénelon asserts, when he asks, “Is not this the God 
I seek ?” 

But if God is the light which enlighteneth every man 
coming into this world, if he is the light by which we see 
our own soul and created things, the medium by which 
they are visible to us, we do not see how the author can 
deny direct and immediate intuition of God. He vindi- 
cates the right to explain intellectual vision by the analogy 
of sensible vision. Now insensible vision the light is that 
which first strikes the eye, and is that which is first, 
directly, and immediately seen. Other objects are seen 
by it as the medium of their visibility. In intellectual 
vision it must, if the analogy holds, be the same. ‘I‘hen 
the view of God as the light, or intuition of God as the 
intelligible, cannot be indirect and implicit only, as the 
author maintains, but must, on his own principles, be 
direct and immediate. 

We must bear in mind that God alone is intelligible in 
himself, that is, intelligible without any borrowed light, 
and that all creatures in themselves are unintelligible. 
Objects are invisible in the dark, and are visible only when 
illumined bya borrowed light. St. Thomas teaches that 
man, that is, the human soul, is in itself unintelligible. 
This being so, it follows necessarily that created things 
can be intelligible to a created or participated reason, 
such as is ours, only as rendered intelligible or as illu- 
minated by an uncreated light, that is, by the light of 
God, or the light of his own eternal being; that is, again, 
only as enlightened by him, or made intelligible by his 
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own intelligibility. He then is himself the medium of 
their visibility, and of our apprehension of them. ‘Then, 
since the medium must be immediate, for if not we 
should be obliged to suppose an infinite series of mediums, 
and is that which is seen itself without a medium, we 
are forced to say, with Malebranche, that “ we see creatures 
by God,” and that our view of him is direct and imme- 
diate, unless we are prepared to say that we can see 
objects by the light without seeing the light itself. 

The author shrinks from this conclusion, and says: 
“ The soul in the present state does not see God directly. 
It sees itself and its ideas in the light of God, as the 
eye sees objects in the light of day. But to see the day 
is not the same thing as to see the sun itself, although 
the day comes from the sun; to see colors and the 
forms of objects is still not to see the sun, although 
forms are visible only under the sun, and colors are only 
the very light of the sun, broken, refracted, and partially 
reflected by objects. So it is impossible to say that 
every idea, every view, every cognition, is immediately 
and directly an intuition of God, although there can 
be no idea without God, and every cognition implies 
God, as every sensible vision implies the day, and the 
sun’s presence as its source.” ‘This is very well said, and 
would be conclusive against us if we were at liberty to 
suppose a distinction between God and his light, 
analogous to that between the sun and the day, or 
between the sun and the light. The sun elicits the light, 
but is not itself the light; it makes, in the order of second 
causes, the day, but is not itself the day. The analogy 
therefore will not hold, for God is himself in his own 
being the light, and not simply its occasion or cause. 
To distinguish the light from God, as we distinguish the 
day from the sun, would be to make the light a creature, 
something created, and therefore in the last analysis to 
identify it with our own created reason, or with the 
created objects rendered visible or intelligible by it. We 
must therefore reject the distinction, and say, not indeed 
that every idea, every view, every cognition, is a direct 
and immediate intuition of God, but that in every idea, 
view, or cognition there is immediate and direct intuition 
of him, as in every vision there is sensible intuition of 
the light by which the sensible object is seen. 
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But in sensible vision, though we directly and imme- 
diately see the light, that is, see it without any medium 
between it and ‘the eye, we do not see it in and by 
itself alone. We apprehend the light only i in apprehending 
the object it illuminates, and only as it is reflected from 
the illuminated object to the eye. So in intellectual 
vision, we directly and immediately, in the same sense, 
apprehend God, but not in and by himself alone. We 
apprehend him only in apprehending creatures luminous 
by his light, and only as he, so to speak, is reflected or 
mirrored by them. Here we are not left to doubt or 
speculation, for St. Paul says expressly, Videmus nunc 
per speculum in enigmate, — We see God per speculum ; 
that is, as in a mirror. To see him in himself, to see 
him alone, by himself, separate from the perception of 
the illuminated object, is not naturally possible; for if 
it were, the beatific vision would be possible without 
the ens supernaturale, or light of glory. If therefore what 
the author means to deny is that we see God in himself, 
directly and immediately by himself, not as reflected or 
mirrored by his works, we fully agree with him. But 
this no Catholic, not even Gioberti, ever affirms. What 
we mean by the direct and immediate intuition of God 
is, not that we see him separate from his works, in 
himself, but that we see him without any medium be- 
tween him and the eye of the mind. As between the 
eye and the light, the intuition of the light is direct and 
immediate, just as much so when reflected from the 
illuminated body as when seen by and in itself; so 
as the light which is God strikes the eye without any- 
thing between it and the object it illuminates, we say 
we have direct and immediate intuition of God, although 
he strikes the eye only in illuminating created things. 

The author says that Malebranche, instead of saying, 
“ We see creatures by God,” should have said, with St. 
Paul, “ We see God by creatures.” As we understand the 
matter, we ought to say both. St. Paul nowhere teaches 
that we can see creatures without God illuminating 
them, and we certainly see nothing in what we hold 
inconsistent with what he says of our seeing him by 
creatures. Invisibilia ipsius, a creatura mundi, per ea qua 
facta sunt, intellecta, conspiciuntur; sempiterna quoque 
ejus virlus, et divinitas, is truth for us as well as for our 
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author. We believe it is by God that we see creatures, and 
by creatures that we see God. We believe both propositions 
may be and are true. The dispute arises from the fact 
that most philosophers overlook the primitive synthesis of 
thought. Malebranche says truly, that it is by God that 
we see creatures, but having assumed very unnecessarily 
that we see God without creatures, and that itis in 
him that we see creatures, he was unable to aflirm logical- 
ly any actual creatures at all; for creatures seen in God 
are their ideas or archetypes, possible creatures, not ac- 
tually existing creatures. He had a _ possible creator 
and a possible creation, nothing more, and in order to 
explain our perception of actual existences he was obliged 
to resort to what is called occasionalism, and to assume 
that our ideas of things are produced in us by the imme- 
diate and direct action of God on occasion of our im- 
pressions and sensations. Spinoza and our modern Ger- 
mans, starting with the same assumption that God is 
seen or apprehended without creatures, lose creation 
itself, and fall into unmitigated pantheism. Startled 
by this conclusion, our author says we must say, “ We 
see God by creatures.” But if he understands by this 
that we can see creatures without seeing God, he will 
owe it to his theology, not to his philosophy, if he 
does not lose God and fall into unmitigated atheism. 
Indeed, nearly all ancient and modern philosophy tends, 
when not corrected by theology, to one or the other of 
these two errors. 

The only way to avoid both errors is to recognize the 
fact, which Gioberti has more distinctly brought out than 
any other writer with whom we are acquainted, that 
the primitive thought is a synthesis, and that God and 
creature in their real relation are given primitively and 
simultaneously, in one and the same intuition, neither, 
chronologically considered, prior to the other. Modern 
philosophy can boast of having stated and established 
two important facts, which had not previously been 
clearly and distinctly recognized. ‘These facts are, — 
1. That thought is the joint product of subject and ob- 
ject, and can be the product of neither alone. Therefore 
both must precede thought, be independent of it, and 
therefore really exist. Here is the refutation of both 
idealism and scepticism. 2. That thought is not only 
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a synthesis inasmuch as it includes both subject and 
object in their joint activity, but is also a synthesis inas- 
much as it embraces the objective synthesis, or God and 
creature in their real relation in the order of being. 
Philosophers long disputed about the passage from the 
subjective to the objective, and from the objective to the 
subjective. It is now seen that there is no passage from 
the one to the other, and that none is needed, because 
one is never given in thought without the other, but both 
are given simultaneously, though distinctly. Philosophers 
have also disputed about a scientific passage from the 
idea of creature to that of God, and from the idea of 
God to that of creature. We think it has been conclu- 
sively shown that no such passage is possible or need- 
ful, for both terms in their real relation are given im- 
mediately and simultaneously in the primitive intuition, 
and neither is left to be deduced from the other. We 
never think God without thinking creature, nor creature 
without thinking God. The one term is never apprehend- 
ed without the other, and never the one save by the 
apprehension of the other, any more than we can appre- 
hend the light without the body illuminated, or the body 
without the light that illuminates it. If philosophy, as 
we hold, has succeeded in establishing these two capital 
facts, it has at length succeeded in harmonizing itself 
with theology, and placing itself in perfect accord with 
revelation, — one of the great aims of the Abbé Gratry 
in the volumes before us. 

All sound philosophy, as we many years ago— before 
ever we heard of the name of Gioberti — maintained, 
must be synthetic. ‘The grand error of philosophers in all 
ages has been in overlooking the primitive synthesis of 
thought, and endeavoring to deduce all natural truth from 
a single tem. M. V ictor Cousin saw this error, and sought 
to avoid it by what he called eclecticism ; but unhappily his 
eclecticism was no genuine eclecticism at all, but a crude 
syncretism. Pierre Leroux saw clearly enough where M. 
Cousin failed, and recognized and distinctly ‘set forth the 
synthesis of thought as to subject and object, but failed to 
recognize the sy nthesis in the object, or the ideal synthesis. 
Gioberti, with a rare sagacity, detects the objective or ideal 
synthesis, and shows that the intuitive object is the syn- 
thesis of being and existence in their real relation, ex- 
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pressed in the formula, Being creates existences, Ens creat 
existentias ; and thus escapes the syncretism of Cousin and 
the pantheism of Leroux. The other synthesis, the one 
so fully developed and so greatly exaggerated by Leroux, 
Gioberti seems, as far as we are acquainted with his 
writings, to have left undeveloped. He implies it, but he 
does not appear to have considered it, or to have clearly 
and distinctly apprehended it. Consequently he fails to 
present to the common philosophic understanding a psy- 
chology in harmony with his ontology, which is the princi- 
pal reason, we suspect, why his ontology has encountered 
so much and such violent opposition. He is understood 
either as neglecting psychology or as deducing it from his 
ontology, and therefore is supposed to favor pantheism ; 
whereas his real doctrine is, that the psychological and the 
ontological are given simultaneously, the one by the other, 
and never the one without the other. his he affirms 
over and over again; but this he does not show, as he 
might by the analysis of thought regarded as a fact of 
consciousness. On this point he might have profited by 
Leroux, for whom as an intellectual man he expresses a 
contempt which we are very far from sharing. 

The merit of Leroux is not in discovering, but in devel- 
oping the fact, that both subject and object enter into 
every thought. What concerns the object, the ontological 
element of thought, Gioberti has well developed, but he has 
left undetermined, in great obscurity, the psychological ele- 
ment, or the part of the subject. Undoubtedly the ob- 
ject, the ideal formula, according to Gioberti, presents and 
aflirms itself, but it presents and aflirms itself to the subject, 
or the human reason, which has and must have its part in 
the affirmation ; for it is it that apprehends what is presented 
and affirmed. It will no more do to assert the pure passivity 
of the subject in the fact of intuition, than the pure passivity 
of the object. 'Thoughtis always psychological as well as 
ontological, subjective as well as objective; and we can 
never be more certain that the object presents itself, than we 
are that we apprehend it. ‘This apprehension or this intu- 
ition of the object is a subjective act, as well as an objective 
act, for in fact it is the joint action of two concurrent 
activities. Gioberti implies, indeed concedes, this; but he 
passes it over too lightly, and makes, apparently at least, 
too little of the subjective activity. The subject enters 
actively into every intuition, as well as into every reflection. 
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But the subject enters for what it is, according to the 
laws of its own nature, and therefore philosophy must an- 
alyze the subject as well as the object; and as the psycho- 
logical is not explicable without the ontological, so is the 
ontological not explicable to us without the psychological. 
As we have recognized an objective synthesis, and a syn- 
thesis of subject and object, so must we in fact recognize 
a subjective synthesis; for the subject in all its operations 
acts as it is and according to its own nature. Man is de- 
fined by the Schoolmen to be a rational animal, and reason 
includes at once and indissolubly intellect and will, the fac- 
ulty of apprehending the true and that of aspiring to the 
good, — of knowing and of loving. Every thought is at 
once a perception and an aspiration. It is to this synthesis 
of perception or intellection and aspiration, or of knowing 
and loving, that M. Gratry devotes no inconsiderable por- 
tion of his work. In most of our philosophical systems, 
knowing and loving, intellection and aspiration, are dis- 
joined, and regarded as operating in some sense inde- 
pendently one of the other, and hence science is presented 
without life, and morality without light. The one is blind, 
the other is lifeless. Our systems therefore do not accord 
with reality, for in actual life reason operates as under- 
standing and will, intellect and love. To bring our 
systems into harmony with reality, we must then, in 
addition to the two syntheses we have already signalized, 
add a third, that of intellect and will, perception and 
aspiration, or knowledge and love. 

We here experience some difficulty in expressing our 
meaning, for nearly all the terms we must use have been 
on one side or another abused. When we speak of ra- 
tional love we are in danger of being understood to speak 
of sensitive love, or of favoring modern sentimentalism. 
The Greek Eros in our times is confounded with the Greek 
Anteros, and erotic has only a bad sense. ‘The difficulty 
is to speak of rational love without being understood, 
on the one hand, to speak of the operations of free-will, 
or on the other, of the love of the senses, or carnal love. 
The love of which Plato speaks is in our sensual age 
reduced to a licentious love. Nevertheless love is a word 
we must use, and the love or affection which Plato 
represents as one wing of the soul must be recognized, 
and reaflirmed. 
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In reason as a faculty of the human soul we must 
distinguish three things, intellect, will, and free-will. 
Free-will, arbitrium liberum, is the subjective principle 
of all virtue or morality strictly so called; but we must 
distinguish it from will taken generally. Free-will is 
simply the faculty of election, and without it man could 
be the subject neither of praise nor blame. But all our 
theologians distinguish between will and _ free-will, the 
voluntarium and the liberum. Cousin makes the distine- 
tion a distinction between the spontaneous will and the 
reflective will, the indeliberate and the deliberate, which 
we may accept, if we confine our praise or blame to the 
acts of deliberate will. 

Now if we consider will in this sense as distinguished 
from free-will, which in us is deliberate, not spontaneous, 
we shall find with St. Thomas that it is appetitive, and 
really the element of what Plato calls love, or of rational 
love as distinguished from the love of the senses. It 
operates rationally, but indeliberately. Its essential na- 
ture is to become one with its object, the nature of all 
love, and, if we consider it, of all volition. Being an 
integral element of reason or the rational soul, it neces- 
sarily enters into every rational operation of man, and 
plays an undivided part in every thought. Hence it 
is that every object of the mind is apprehended alike 
as the object of intellect and of will, of knowledge and 
of love, therefore under the forms of the true and the 
good. We can then give in our philosophical systems 
a correct account neither of the subject nor of the object, 
—in the barbarous language of some writers, the me and 
the not-me (/e mot et le non-moi),— without recognizing 
both intellect and will; for as the subject can operate 
only in concurrence with the object, it could not operate 
at all were the object not simultaneously the object of 
both, and therefore under the aspect apprehended good 
as well as true. 

But though the soul operates simultaneously in all its 
operations as intellect and will, the will is the com- 
manding faculty, the monarch of the mind, as it has 
sometimes been called, and it is in some sense as its 
servant, not as its master, that the intellect operates. 
The motive power of all intellectual life is the will, 
love, the love of good. This love of good is resolved 
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by many into the desire of happiness, or of our own 
beatitude, and hence the desire of happiness is said to 
be the spring and motive of all our natural actions. 
That there is in this love of good a reference to self, to 
our own good, is certain from the fact that the subject 
enters into all its operations; but as the object also enters, 
there is also a love of the object, of the good for its own 
sake, and in the purest and highest kind of love, the 
soul seeks the union desired by giving itself wholly to 
the object, rather than by appropriating the object to itself. 
But be this as it may, this love of good is at the bottom of 
our whole intellectual life. It is the spring and motive, 
or rather mobile, of all our actions, and must therefore 
hold the first place in our philosophy, whether we speak 
of the subject or of the object. 

The great merit of M. Gratry, in our view, consists in 
his recognition and development of this truth, — in taking 
his point of departure in reason on the side of love rather 
than on the side of intellect, and in the object under the 
form of the good rather than under the form of the true. 
In our previous article we pointed out the dangers to 
which this mode of considering the question is exposed, 
especially that of falling into an unintelligible mysticism 
on the one hand, or an unintelligent sentimentalism 
on the other. But this danger does not grow out of 
M. Gratry’s doctrine itself, or even his statements taken 
in themselves. It grows out of the perversion of men’s 
minds and _ hearts “in our times, which leads them to 
misapprehend or misinterpret the truth, however clearly 
and guardedly expressed. But this is a risk that must 
be run. ‘The doctrine is sound and important, and _per- 
haps the danger will much diminish, if we are careful 
to state what M. Gratry does not take the trouble to 
state, that will is a rational faculty, and therefore the 
love we speak of is not a blind love. Reason, which is 
alike the general faculty of knowing and loving, exists 
always in its unity, and its operations are simultaneously 
knowing and loving, and therefore in the love itself there is 
not only the desire, but the intuition, of good. Individuals 
differ, and in some the knowing and in others the loving 
quality predominates, as God gives to some saints greater 
grace of understanding, and to others greater grace of 
love. Science may in this predominate over love; in 
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that, love over science. Not every saint of equal heroic 
love is qualified to be a doctor of the Church. True 
heroic love may be found in souls of no great intellectual 
capacity, and with but little knowledge. Nevertheless, 
rational love is never wholly blind, and in all love there 
is intellectual apprehension, more or less full, more or less 
distinct, of its object. 

Love is the aspiration of the soul to good, whether 
it be to possess the good by giving itself to its object, 
or by appropriating its object to itself. In either case 
it is alike an aspiration. ‘This aspiration is the genuine 
Platonic love, without which the soul cannot rise even 
by science to God. It is that other wing of the soul 
by which it rises to the empyrean, to “the First Good 
and First Fair.” In this aspiration of the soul, this love, 
this craving for good, is the source of the universal 
‘belief in God. Itis not by any process of reasoning, whether 
deductive or inductive, whether syllogistic or dialectic, 
that men are primarily led to believe in God. ‘They 
believe in his existence as the Supreme Good, because 
they naturally, in their own natures, aspire to him, and are 
carried away by a natural prayer of the heart towards 
him. When the word God falls on their ears, it expresses 
or it names what their hearts have already believed and 
loved, though without a name. And this aspiration is no 
mean proof of the existence of God, because it is not, we 
must remember, a purely subjective phenomenon, and 
because it is not a mere blind craving, but includes a 
real intuition — obscure if you will, yet real — of its object, 
and therefore of God as the Supreme Good. It is indeed 
the testimony of the heart, but at the same time the 
testimony of the highest reason, and therefore worthy of 
the fullest confidence. 

Now, bearing in mind that love is the spring of our 
whole rational life, it follows that the true point of view 
for philosophy is to consider man primarily as loving 
or aspiring, rather than as perceiving and knowing. It 
must consider him primarily under his moral relations, 
therefore under the point of view of his end or destiny, 
or as related to God as the end craved, or the good 
to which the soul aspires. This is what our author 
maintains with much clearness and force. Hence he 
considers theology as the answer to the wants of the 
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heart, to the soul’s love of good, before considering it 
as the answer to the questions of pure intellect. Un- 
derstood as we have endeavored to explain it, we like 
this, because it conforms to the order of life, and redeems 
philosophy from dead and repulsive abstractions, beneath 
which it has been buried, and renders it living and 
attractive. 

Taking his point of departure in love or the soul’s 
aspiration to good, the author easily demonstrates that 
no created good, that no good less than God, the Supreme 

Good, can fill the soul, and satisfy its love. He does 
not even stop here. He further shows that even God, 
as attainable by our natural powers, cannot completely 
satisfy the natural wants of the soul, and therefore con- 
cludes that there can be for man no natural adequate 
beatitude, and that for his complete satisfaction the 
supernatural is necessary. In this way he passes from 
philosophy to revelation, from reason to faith, and shows 
the connecting link between the natural and the super- 
natural, and the accord of nature and grace. 

But here the author touches debatable ground, and 
has a powerful theological school against him. The au- 
thor’s doctrine seems to imply that man naturally aspires 
to the supernatural, and that his natural wants even can- 
‘not be satisfied without the beatific vision, or the vision of 
God as he is in himself. This would imply that the beatific 
vision is due to man’s nature, for that is due to nature 
which is necessary to the realization of its end. Certain 
it is, that the supernatural can never be due to the natural, 
and therefore the beatific vision, if due to man’s nature, 
must have been naturally possible, and therefore natural, 
not supernatural. But it certainly is not naturally possi- 
ble to man as we now find him. Then man by trans- 
gression must have lost a part of his nature, some of 
his natural powers, and then God could not have created 
him, seclusa ratione culpa, as he is now born, which is 
a condemned proposition. It is the 55th proposition 
of Baius: Deus non potuisset ab initio talem creare ho- 
minum, qualis nunc nascitur. ‘That only can be called 
natural which is of pure nature, and that only is pure 
nature in which God might have originally created us, 
if he had chosen. Now, as the beatific vision is confess- 
edly supernatural, it must be in every sense above our 
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natural powers, and consequently can be no object of 
natural desire, or necessary to satisfy the soul’s natural 
craving for beatitude, especially if in every desire there 
is even an obscure perception of the object. 

There is undoubtedly some force in this reasoning, but 
perhaps it is not conclusive. The proposition of Baius 
was not condemned by St. Pius the Fifth as false in every 
sense, but solely in the sense of its asserters, as we are 
told in the Papal Bull itself. The doctrine of the author, 
moreover, has been maintained since the condemnation of 
Baius, by a host of eminent theologians, without the least 
mark of censure, and is certainly a free opinion at least, as 
is evident from the fact that these volumes themselves were 
examined at Rome by the Consultor of the Index, and de- 
clared to contain nothing contrary to faith. We must also 
remark, that, though God could have created us in the state 
of pure nature, it is certain that he did not, at least did not 
leave us in that state. He might, we doubt not, have cre- 
ated us for a purely natural beatitude, but we believe it is 
allowable to say that he has not. Man was originally in- 
tended by his Maker for a supernatural destiny, not indeed 
to be gained by his natural powers, but by the supernatural 
elevation and assistance of grace. Strictly speaking, man 
has no natural destiny, and is destined only to a supernat- 
ural heaven or to a supernatural hell. In reasoning of 
man now, we must take him as he is. He certainly has 
no complete natural beatitude, and the actual wants of 
his soul certainly cannot be satisfied with anything less 
than the beatific vision. Yet it may be that these wants 
do not in all respects belong to the soul as pure nature, 
and it may be that they are to some extent due to the 
secret operations of grace, which will not suffer us to find 
repose anywhere this side of our supernatural destiny. Take 
man as we find him to-day, and it is certainly true that 
nothing short of the beatific vision can satisfy his longing 
to love, or completely fill his soul. And whether this is 
the result of pure nature or of the secret operations of 
grace, the argument for the supernatural is equally strong. 

It is no part of our office to enter into the dispute on 
this point between the Augustinians and the Jesuits, for 
both are Catholics without reproach. But this much is, 
we think, certain, that man, as we now find him, in the 
present decree of God, as say the theologians, has in fact 
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no natural destiny; and nothing natural, not even the nat- 
ural vision of God, which is only a vision per speculum, 
not an intuitive vision of his essence, can satisfy the wants 
of his soul. He certainly has desires both to know and to 
love which transcend the whole natural order. He has 
these desires prior to faith. Whether these desires belong 
to him as pure nature or not, certain it is that he has 
them, and with them enters into all his acts, or rational 
operations. It is impossible to find a mind which has not 
aspirations beyond nature, and which nothing in nature 
can satisfy. [very man proves it in his own experience. 
The natural vision of God is insufficient to satisfy our 
craving to know, for it is remarkable that Reason, when 
she has attained the ultimate limits of rational knowledge, 
seems to herself to know perfectly well that there is an in- 
finite unknown reality beyond. She never can persuade 
herself that the limits of what she knows are the limits of 
what is. Now how explain this? How explain this knowl- 
edge, if we may so say, of the unknown and the naturally 
unknowable. Gioberti explains it by claiming for man a 
faculty of superintelligence, of seizing, in some sense, the 
superintelligible, and regards it as the soul’s secret appre- 
hension of her own potentiality. We do not attempt to 
explain it; we only call attention to it as a fact, a myste- 
rious fact, no doubt, but a fact of the last importance. 
We do not know how to explain it, but we are disposed 
to regard it as the natural aptitude of the soul for the su- 
pernatural, by virtue of which the supernatural is as it 
were linked with the natural, joined on to it, and so that 
it can elevate the natural without superseding it. From 
this it would follow that in the highest sense man is com- 
pleted, perfected, only in the supernatural, which is, if we 
understand it, the doctrine of St. Thomas, and which 
should be the case, if man was originally intended for a 
supernatural, not a natural, destiny. 

There are, as M. Gratry after the theologians maintains, 
two degrees of the Divine intelligibility, or ‘of knowledge of 
God, — the knowledge of God per speculum, a knowledge 
of him by his works as the light which illuminates them, 
and the knowledge of God in his essence, as he is in him- 
self. The first is within the powers of natural reason, the 
second is not, and is possible only in heaven, by the light 
of glory. But these two degrees are connected even in 
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this life, by supernatural faith, which, resting on the first 
as its basis or preamble, is a beginning or a foretaste of 
the second. There are then really three degrees or stages 
in the knowledge of God, philosophy, faith, and the bea- 
tific vision. The last two are supernatural, the first is nat- 
ural. But is the natural without any connecting link with 
the supernatural? Must there not be a natural relation of 
philosophy to faith, as well as of faith to the beatific vision ? 
If we examine the great philosophers, Gentile as well as 
Christian, we shall find a distinct recognition of the first 
two degrees of knowledge of God which we have de- 
scribed, but a confession that one of them is not naturally 
attainable. Whence this recognition by Philosophy of the 
existence of an order of knowledge confessedly beyond her 
reach? All men naturally, that is, prior to faith, aspire to 
it, at least implicitly, and find no real repose short of it. 
Whence this aspiration to the unseen, the unknown, and 
the naturally unknowable? Does it not result from some 
aptitude in the soul for the supernatural, a consciousness 
of an undeveloped power, or the secret perception of the in- 
finite, that is, that the infinite really is, with the conscious- 
ness that we neither possess it nor know what it is? As 
every perception is also an aspiration, and as every man 
does perceive, in perceiving God per speculum, that the in- 
finite is, though he perceives not what it is, why may we 
not say that man naturally aspires to the infinite, and that 
in this aspiration there is in some sense a natural basis of 
supernatural faith? Faith, and even the beatific vision, 
though above reason, cannot be wholly foreign to it; for if 
they were, how could we speak intelligibly of them, and 
how could what we say of them have any meaning for the 
natural understanding? It seems to us, therefore, that the 
three degrees of the Divine intelligibility are to be consid- 
ered, not as three separate itineraries, but as three stages 
in one and the same itinerary of the soul to God. Philoso- 
phy, if worthy of the name, has then a natural aptitude for 
supernatural faith, and conducts to faith, as faith conducts 
to the perfect knowledge of God in the beatific vision. 
This, if we understand our author, is what he holds, and 
what he has attempted in these volumes to bring out and 
establish, and, so far as we are able to judge of such pro- 
found matters, with complete success. 

Our readers will readily excuse us from doing more here 
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than stating as well as we are able the doctrine of the 
author. We shrink from its discussion, as being altogether 
beyond our depth. But they will see, if his doctrine be 
admissible, that, while it confines philosophy within the 
sphere of the natural, it removes all discrepancy between 
it and faith, and enables the natural understanding to per- 
ceive the unity of man’s whole intellectual life, or at least 
the possibility of such unity. Revelation gives us a fore- 
taste of a knowledge of God far above that which is possi- 
ble by natural reason alone; but revelation must be made 
to reason, as its subject, and there must be in some sense 
a fusion of the natural and supernatural into one uniform 
light, or else the revelation would be to us as if it were 
not. But this could not be if reason had not in itself a 
certain aptitude for the supernatural, if reason were not 
the preamble to faith, as faith is the preamble to the 
beatific vision. Supposing this to be so, all true philoso- 
phy, though falling always below faith, though never faith 
itself, yet conducts to faith, and finds its complement in it; 
and therefore all those intellectual systems, called Philoso- 
phy, which conduct to doubt or scepticism, are false, and 
unworthy of the least attention. 

The doctrine here asserted is the reverse of that of the 
Eclectic school founded by M. Cousin. That school re- 
gards faith as symbolic of the truths attainable by natural 
reason, and therefore as the preamble to philosophy, and 
destined to disappear in the light of natural science. It 
places faith below philosophy, and harmonizes them by 
making philosophy a higher form of intellectual apprehen- 
sion than faith,—that is, by simply denying the truths 
revealed by faith, and recognizing no truths but those evi- 
dent to natural reason! Faith is supposed to fade away 
in the clearer light of philosophy, instead of philosophy 
finding its complement in the higher truths revealed by 
faith. Catholic dogma is all very true, says this school, 
but it is the truth of the natural order expressed in a 
poetical or symbolical form, adapted to the wants of the 
simple, the rude, and the vulgar. It is not the office of 
philosophy to deny Catholic dogma, but to disengage the 
natural truth from the poetic form, and express it in a clear, 
distinct, and scientific form. For the vulgar, the mass of 
the people, dogma is necessary ; but for philosophers, the 
‘lite of the race, it ceases to be necessary, because they 
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have science, and where science begins, faith ends. But 
unhappily for this school, our natural science ends where 
faith begins, and is never a complete science, and, without 
that higher order of truth of which faith is a foretaste, can 
never rest satisfied with itself. 

Faith undoubtedly is in some sense symbolic, and so 
far the Eclectics are right. But of what is it symbolic? 
Faith undoubtedly ends where the light of science begins ; 
but of what science? The error is, not in assuming faith 
to be symbolical, but in assuming that it is symbolical of 
the truths naturally apprehensible, and that the science in 
which it ends is natural science, the science attainable by 
the natural light of reason, instead of that superior science 
attainable only in heaven by the light of glory. Faith is 
a medium science between the two sciences, beginning 
where natural science ends, and ending where the super- 
natural science, or the Science of the Blessed, begins, and 
partakes in some sense of the nature of both. Instead, 
then, of pitying the poor people who have only faith, we 
should pity the poor philosophers who have only philoso- 
phy. ‘There is no exaggeration in saying that the youngest 
child who has learned his Catechism is above them, and is 
introduced to an order of reality far above anything they 
have attained to,—not because the Catechism super- 
sedes natural science, but because it adds to the highest 
philosophy the revelation of an order of truth for ever 
above and beyond the reach of the profoundest philoso- 
pher. 

But to return. The itinerary of the soul to God in- 
cludes, as we have seen, three stages, reason, faith, the 
beatific vision, and the true and direct science of God is 
complete only in the last stage. Without undertaking to 
explain here the precise relation of these stages to one 
another, we wish to remark, that through them all the 
itinerary is one and the same, and is the itinerary of 
one and the same soul, or rational subject. What is 
begun in reason is completed only in the beatific vision. 
“ | shall be satisfied when I awake in Thy likeness.” The 
journey terminates, and we can repose, only when we have 
attained to direct and immediate knowledge of God in his 
essence, or as he is in himself. Of course this last and 
perfect degree of science is not obtained by a simple de- 
velopment of our natural powers, and is obtained only by 
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the supernatural elevation of our natural powers, first, by 
the grace of faith, and, second, by the light of glory. As the 
natural desire of the soul to know cannot be completely 
satisfied, in the present providence of God, without this 
last degree of science, it follows that it is only in this that 
the soul can find its supreme good, or the object ade- 
quate to satisfy its natural craving to love. We do not, 
of course, pretend that man is naturally able to love God 
as so beheld, because he is not naturally able so to behold 
him; and though love may surpass science, and as it were 
overflow it, we cannot love what we do not in some de- 
gree intellectually apprehend. We do not say, by any 
means, that God could not have so made man that he 
would have been satisfied with that knowledge of him 
which is per speculum, but we do say, that as we find him 
now, even prior to faith, he does not so exist. Hence we 
learn that the soul can find its supreme good only in the 
complete knowledge and perfect love of God, and that this 
knowledge and love are not naturally attainable. 

Without faith our philosophy is ‘incomplete, and with- 
out the intuitive vision of God, in patria, our faith cannot 
be perfected. To this conclusion we are conducted by all 
sound philosophy. As Reason is able to detect her own 
limits, and to be well assured of the knowable infinitely 
surpassing the known, so Philosophy is able to detect her 
own insufliciency, and to assert the necessity, in order to 
appease the cravings of the soul, of faith or supernatural 
revelation. Reason itself is able to assert God, and to 
assert him as the final cause as well as the first cause of 
our existence. It is able, not to secure us unaided our 
supreme good, but to tell us that our supreme good is in 
the knowledge and love of God, who is the Supreme 
Good itself. It tells us, that we have a supreme good, 
and where that supreme good is to be found; but it can- 
not show it to us, tell us what it is, or of itself obtain it for 
us. For this last, grace is necessary to enlighten the un- 
derstanding and to “elevate the will, that is, to make us a 
revelation of God in a sense above that in which he is 
naturally apprehensible. It is idle, then, for any of us to 
seek any real and permanent good save as elevated by 
grace and guided by faith, or, in other words, without the 
teachings and sacraments of the Church. 

This has been admirably set forth by Father Hecker 
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in his exceedingly interesting and profound work, en- 
titled, Questions of the Soul. Assuming the great truths 
which underlie M. Gratry’s philosophy, — that man loves as 
well as knows, and that every one of his thoughts is an as- 
piration, a real demand for good, — he shows what are the 
natural and unceasing wants of the soul, and that these 
wants cannot be satisfied out of the Catholic Church; but 
that in that Church Almighty God, in the excess of his 
bounty, has made the most ample provision for their com- 
plete satisfaction. The vain sophist, the unhappy world- 
ling, may not believe this, but we can tell either, that it is 
in strict accordance with the deepest and truest philosophy. 

It will be seen from what we have said, that M. Gratry 
has really given us a living and practical philosophy. It 
explains our moral and intellectual constitution, and har- 
monizes reason and faith. It thus satisfies the intellect. 
It harmonizes intellect and love by showing the innate 
synthesis of perception and aspiration, of science and mo- 
rality. He harmonizes thus our whole intellectual and 
moral life, and shows that, while all genuine love is 
rational, all rational operations have union with God, as 
the supreme good of the soul, or as the supreme good in 
itself, for their end. He does not war with the Schoolmen, 
but he presents their teachings in a more life-giving form 
to our age ; and, while he is no innovator in thought, he 
will, we think, impress a new movement on the mind of 
the age, that will be as salutary as powerful. We most 
cordially commend his work, notwithstanding the few 
faults we have found with it, to all lovers of sound phi- 


losophy. 





Arr. Il.—The Roman Empire after the Peace of the 
Church.— A Fragment from a History of the Western 
Monks. 





Tue Roman people, the conquerors of all nations and 
the masters of the world, subject for three hundred years 
to an almost uninterrupted succession of monsters or idiots, 
with only now and then a few tolerable princes, present the 
greatest prodigy in history of the decline and debasement 
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of man. An equally great prodigy of the power and good- 
ness of God is seen in the Peace of the Church proclaimed 
by Constantine in 312. Conquered by an unarmed multi- 
tude, the Empire surrendered to the Galilean. Persecu- 
tion, after a last paroxysm, the most cruel of all, was 
followed by protection. Humanity breathed again, and 
the truth first sealed with the blood of a God-made man, 
and afterwards with that of so many thousands of martyrs, 
could henceforth freely take its victorious flight to the 
extremities of the earth. 

Yet there is a still greater prodigy,—the rapid and 
permanent decline of the Roman world after the Peace of 
the Church. Indeed, if there is nothing in the annals of 
cruelty and corruption more abject than the Roman Em- 
pire from Augustus to Diocletian, there is something still 
more sad and astonishing,—it is the Roman Empire 
become Christian. 

Why did not Christianity, drawn from the Catacombs to 
be placed on the throne of the Cesars, suffice for the 
regeneration of souls in the temporal, as in the spiritual 
order? Why was it not able to restore to authority its 
respect, to the citizen his dignity, to Rome her greatness, 
and to civilized Europe the strength to live and to defend 
itself? Why did the imperial power, when reconciled to 
the Church, fall into still greater impotence and contempt ? 
Why was this memorable alliance of the priesthood and 
the empire unable to prevent either the ruin of the state 
or the slavery and division of the Church ? 

Never was revolution more complete; for the Church 
not only celebrated her emancipation, when she beheld 
Constantine assume the labarum for his standard, but also 
a close and entire alliance of the cross and the imperial 
sceptre. ‘The Christian religion, no longer proscribed, soon 
became protected, then dominant. ‘The successor of Nero 
and Decius sat in the first General Council, and received 
the title of Defender of the Holy Canons. As a learned 
author has observed, the Roman and Christian common- 
wealths joined hands under Constantine." Sole chief, 
judge, and legislator of the universe, he took bishops for 
his counsellors, and gave to their decrees the force of law. 

The world had a monarch: this monarch was absolute : 





* Franz de Champagny, De la Charité Chrétienne au Quatriéme Siécle. 
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no one thought of disputing or limiting his power, which 
the Church blessed and gloried in protecting. This ideal 
—so dear to many minds — of a man before whom all 
men prostrate themselves, and who, master of all these 
slaves, prostrates himself in turn before God, was then 
seen realized. It was seen for two or three centuries, dur- 
ing which everything went to ruin in the empire; and the 
Church has known no epoch in which she has been more 
agitated, tormented, and compromised. 

Whilst imperial Rome was sunk in the mire, the Church 
enjoyed her grandest and noblest existence, — not, as is too 
often imagined, only concealed in the Catacombs, but 
struggling “heroic ‘ally and in open day, by sufferings and 
arguments, with courage and eloquence, by her councils * 
and her schools, and first and especially by her martyrs, 
but also by those great apologists, St. Irenzeus, St, Justin, 
St. Cyprian, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, 
Eusebius, and Lactantius, who purified while they renewed 
the eloquence of Greece and Rome. War had so pros- 
pered the Church, that, when peace was offered her, she 
was spread over the whole earth. 

But after so gloriously surviving three centuries of battle, 
how will she resist the victory, and maintain her triumph 
after these struggles? Will she not fall, like all human 
conquerors, in the pride and intoxication of success? To 
the vigilant and fruitful education of war, to the holy joy 
of persecution, to the dignity of permanent and open dan- 
ger, must succeed an entirely new conduct, and on a 
ground otherwise difficult. Associated henceforth with 
this same imperial power which had in vain essayed to 
annihilate her, she becomes in a measure responsible for 
a society for three centuries decaying and rotting in all the 
refinements of corruption. It is not enough that she rule 
the ancient world, she must also transform and replace 
it. Itwasa frightful task, but must not be beyond her 
strength. God chose this moment to send his Church a 
cloud of saints, pontiffs, doctors, orators, and writers. They 
formed that constellation of Christian geniuses, which, 
under the name of Fathers of the Church, has conquered 
the first pans in the veneration of ages, and demanded the 


* The callection of Pére Labbe reckons sixty-two prior to the Peace of 
the Church. 
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respect even of sceptics. ‘They filled both the East and the 
West with the splendor of the true and the beautiful; they 
brought to the service of truth an ardor, eloquence, and 
learning which nothing can ever surpass. A hundred 
years after the Peace of the Church, they had covered the 
earth with good works and beautiful writings, created an 
asylum for every grief, a relief for every want, and lessons 
and examples of all truth and virtue. Yet they did not 
succeed in creating a new society, in transforming the 
pagan world. According to their own avowal, their at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. That long cry of grief, prolonged 
through all the pages which the saints and Christian 
writers have bequeathed us, breaks forth with an intensity 
which has never been equalled in the whole course of time. 
They felt themselves overrun, and, as it were, swallowed 
up by the corruptions of Paganism. Listen to Jerome, 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Salvian, or any of them. ‘They 
see with despair the greater part of Christians rush- 
ing into the pleasures of Paganism. ‘The unrestrained 
lust for spectacles, not even arrested by the blood of the 
gladiator, all the shameful excesses, frivolities, and prosti- 
tutions of persecuting Rome, assailed the new converts, 
and subjugated the sons of the martyrs. A little later, a 
new Juvenal might sing the defeat of those who had re- 
conquered the world for God, and the vengeance of the 
genius of evil on its conquerors : — 


*¢ Victumque ulciscitur orbem.”’ 


But Paganism preserved and maintained its empire, by 
the nature and action of the temporal power, in the pres- 
ence of the Church, even more than in the domestic and 
private life. No symptom appeared there of the trans- 
formation which the idea and exercise of power was 
one day to undergo among Christian nations. Constan- 
tine and his successors were baptized; the empire, that 
is, the imperial power, was not. ‘The hand which opened 
to Christians the door to favor and to power was the same 
which laid for them snares, in which any other church 
than the Immortal Spouse of Christ would have for ever 
perished without honor. ‘The emperors sought to become 
the masters and oracles of a religion of which they could 
only be children, or, at most, ministers. No sooner did 
they acknowledge its right to live, than they believed 
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themselves invested with the right to govern it. Baptized 
yesterday, they thought they must become pontifls and 
doctors to-day. Not succeeding in this, they renewed in 
behalf of Arius the persecutions begun by their predeces- 
sors in behalf of Jupiter and Venus. Even Constantine 
himself, the liberator of the Church, the lay president of 
the Council of Nicéa, soon grew tired of the liberty and 
increasing authority of the newly emancipated Christians. 
Influenced by the ecclesiastical courtiers who surrounded 
his throne, he banished St. Athanasius, the noblest and 
purest of Christians. His successors were far worse. Hear 
what Bossuet says: “The Emperor Constantius placed 
himself at the head of the Arians, and so cruelly persecuted 
the Catholics ..... that this persecution was regarded 
as more cruel than that of Decius or Maximian, and as the 
prelude to that of Antichrist. .... Valens, Emperor of 
the East, an Arian like Constantius, was a still more vio- 
lent persecutor; and it was said of him that he seemed to 
grow lenient when he changed the punishment of death 
into banishment.” * 

The trial must have been severe; for then was seen 
what never has been seen before or since, —a Pope yielded. 
According to the common opinion, Liberius, after a noble 
resistance to the torments of exile, yielded, and sacrificed, 
not indeed the true doctrine, but the intrepid defender of 
the truth, Athanasius. He rose again; the indefectible 
authority of his See is not affected, only the renown of his 
persecutors is compromised ; + yet at his name there arises 
a shade which passes in front of the column of truth which 
guides the view of every Catholic plunging into the depths 
of history. 

These violences, exiles, and massacres, renewed in the 
fifth century, were prolonged from generation to genera- 
tion. Every heresiarch finds an auxiliary on the imperial 
throne. After Arius came Nestorius, after Nestorius, 
Eutyches; and thus we step from one persecution to 
another, to the bloody oppression of the Iconoclast Emper- 
ors, followed by the greatest of all schisms, which for ever 
separated the emancipated and orthodox West from the 


* Bossuet, Cinguiéme Avertissement aux Protestans, c. 18. 
+ Fleury, Histoire Ecclésiastique, Tom. XVI. c. 18.— Le Comte de 
Maistre, Du Pape, Liv. I. ¢. 15. 
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East, still prostrated under the double yoke of error and 
force. 

Yet how many bitter sufferings during the long dark 
ages which preceded the final rupture! It was no longer 
Pagans, but Christians, that persecuted Christianity. It 
was no longer from the pretorium or circus that the 
Emperors — true personification of ancient and implacable 
Rome — sent the Christians to the wild beasts; but in the 
bosom of councils, and in the name of a false orthodoxy, 
they planned their decrees, stamped with the triple mark 
of chicanery, cunning, and cruelty. Before proceeding 
to banishment and torment, they tortured the conscience 
and understanding with formulas and definitions. The 
greatest geniuses “and noblest characters of this epoch, 
fruitful in great men, were in vain employed in reasoning 
with these crowned casuists, who dogmatized instead of 
reigning, and sacrificed in miserable quarrels both the 
majesty of the Church and the security of the state. 
Exile must have been a relief to those holy confessors, 
condemned to respectful discussion with such adversaries. 
Whilst the empire was falling to decay, and avenging na- 
tions were entering at the breach on ail sides, these pitiable 
autocrats, masters of a clergy who rivalled in servility the 
eunuchs of the palace, wrote books of theology, prepared 
formulas, invented and condemned heresies in confessions 
of faith which were themselves heretical.” And as though 
these crowned theologians were not enough, they had to 
endure Empresses also, who, in their turn, took part in 
directing consciences, defining dogmas, and _ punishing 
bis shops. An Ambrose was seen contending with a Jus- 
tina, and a Chrysostom the victim of the follies of Eudoxia. 
Nothing was too low or senseless for this wretched gov- 
ernment. 

Some one may cite ‘Theodosius: but that famous peni- 
tence which does so much honor to the great ‘Theodosius, 
and to St. Ambrose, throws a bloody light on the state of 
this pretended Christian empire. What a society that 
was in which the massacre of a whole city was ordered, in 
cold blood, to revenge an injury done to a statue! W hat 


* Such were the Henoticon of the Emperor Zeno in 432, condemned 
by P *ope Felix IIL. ; the Ecthesis of Heraclius, condemned by Pope John 
1V.; and the Typus of Constans I1., condemned by St. Martin J, 
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a recital of the sufferings and torments inflicted on the in- 
habitants of Antioch before the intervention of Bishop 
Flavianus had pacified the imperial wrath! The horror 

of such a system, if it had lasted, must have for ever defiled 
Christianity, with which it sought to adorn itself. And for 
one Theodosius, how many we “find like Valens, like Hono- 
rius, and like Copronymus! The fearful temptation of 
absolute power turned all their heads. The Christian 
princes did not resist it any more than the Pagan Emper- 
ors. ‘To monsters of luxury and cruelty, like Heliogabalus 
and Maximian, succeeded prodigies of imbecility and in- 
consistency. 

What must have been the hardest for the Church was, 
that these pitiable masters of the world pretended to place 
her under obligations to them. She paid dearly for the 
material support which she received from the imperial 
power, which protected without honoring, or even under- 
standing, her. Every decree passed to favor Christianity, 
to shut the temples, to forbid the sacrifices of the old wor- 
ship, to extirpate and destroy the last remains of Paganism, 
was accompanied or followed by some act intended to 
settle a question of dogma, of discipline, or of Church gov- 
ernment. A law of ‘Theodosius the Second, in 428, con- 
demned heretics to hard labor in the mines, and he was 
himself an Eutychian. ‘Thus heresy, believing itself suffi- 
ciently orthodox to proscribe all who thought differently, 
ascended the throne where omnipotence aw vaited it. ‘The 
same Emperor, and his colleague, Valentinian the Third, 
decreed the punishment of death for idolatry ; but idolatry 
reigned in their own heart, and all around them. The 
whole ceremonial of their court, all the acts of their gov- 
ernment, are impregnated with the tradition of the Prince- 
God.* The most pious of them, even the great Theodosius 
himself, speak continually of their sacred palaces, of their 
divine house. 'Uhey permit such a minister to come and 
adore their efernity. The same Valentinian who punished 
idolatry with death called the Romans to arms against an 
invasion of the Vandals, and declared the proclamation 
signed by the divine hand, meaning his own.+ 

Thus the cette of the prince, an invention of the 


* Champagny, op. cit, p. 358 
+ ** Et manu 0 eee proponatur,”” ete. Novell., Tit. XX. 
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Cesars who sealed the degradation of Rome and placed 
slavery under the sanction of idolatry, a hideous chimera 
which had been the principal pretext for persecution, and 
had drunk the blood of so many human victims, lasted for 
a century after the Peace of the Church. Sacrifices were 
no longer offered to the Cesars after their death, but dur- 
ing their life they were proclaimed divine and eternal. It 
was only a word; but a word which showed the coward- 
ice of souls and the flagrant servitude of the Christian 
idea. 

The Church has passed through many trials, she has 
been frequently compromise od and persecuted, profaned 
and betrayed by unworthy ministers ; but I know not that 
she was ever nearer the precipice into which God has 
promised she should never fall. Ido not know that her 
lot was ever more sad than under this long series of mon- 
archs who believed themselves her benefactors and protec- 
tors, and refused her liberty, peace, and honor. 

If such were the sorrows of the Church while yet so 
young and at so short a distance from her cradle, what 
must have been those of the state, —of the lay society? 
Paganism still remained standing and entire, as has been 
shown by one of the most excellent historians of our age: 
“The civil society appeared Christian, like the religious 
society ; the sovereigns and the people in an immense ma- 
jority had embraced Christianity; but the civil society 
was Pagan at bottom; its institutions, laws, and manners 
were retaine ‘d from Paganism. It was the society which 
Paganism had formed, and by no means that of Christian- 
ity.” * 

And this Paganism, be it remembered, was Paganism 
in its most degenerate form. ‘The policy of statesmen 
consisted, according to Tacitus, in supporting emperors of 
any kind. All the greatness of Rome, to use the expres- 
sion of Montesquieu, ended only in gorging with pleasure 
five or six monsters. After Constantine the sovereigns are 
worth more than these monsters, but the institutions are 
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* Guizot, Histoire de la Civilization en France, 2delecon. He adds, 
that ** the Christian society was only developed later, — after the invasion 
of the barbarians: it belongs to modern history.”’ 

+ ‘* Bonos imperatores volo expetere, qualescumque tolerare.’’ J/iséor., 
kV. 8. 
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worth less and less. A hundred ‘and twenty millions 
of men have no other right than that of belonging to a 
single man, an accidental master, called to the empire by 
a caprice of the army or an intrigue of the court. Despo- 
tism in growing old becomes we eake rand more vexatious. 
It weighs on all, but protects none. After the conversion of 
Constantine, as before it, each reign knits closer that sci- 
entific fiscal system which ends in ruining both labor and 
property throughout the Roman world. With the aid of 
jurisprudence, it erects the Emperor, as sole represe entative 

of the sovereign pe ople, into the supreme proprietor of all 
the wealth of the empire. ‘Taxes succeed in absorbing all 
that confiscations have not exhausted of the patrimony 
of freemen. ‘The proprietor, the citizen, is only a public 
debtor, and is treated with all the barbarities which the 
old Romans used towards their debtors: he is thrown into 
prison, and scourged; his wife too is scourged, and his chil- 
dren are sold." ‘The administrative system, introduced by 
Diocletian, continued by the Christian Emperors, and per- 
fected by Justinian, becomes the scourge of the world. 
The aristocracy, first victim of despotism, deprived of 
power and independence, its place everywhere supplied by 
the administration, is buried under pompously ridiculous 
titles, which conceal its impotence from no one. The 
citizens of the towns, responsible for the taxes, and con- 
demned to magistracies as to the galleys, are under the 
name of curiales subjected to a skilfully organized and 
pitilessly applied oppression. A law of the two sons of 
Theodosius punished with confiscation of property the 


* The following is a story which indirectly enters into our subject, and 
shows what was the state of Roman and Christian Egypt in the fifth cen- 
tury. A robber who has become a monk relates it to the celebrated Ab- 
bot Paphnucius. ‘‘ Inveni aliquam formosam mulierem errantem in soli- 
tudine, fugatam ab apparitoribus et curialibus presidis et senatorum, prop- 
ter publicum mariti dentum. . . . . . Sciscitatus sum ex ea causam fletus. 
Illa dixit . . . . . cum maritus tempore biennii ob debitum publicum tre- 
centorum aureorum sepe fuerit flagellatus, et in carcere inclusus et tres 
mihi carissimi filii venditi fuerint, ego recedo fugitiva, .... . etiam 
errans per solitudinem s@pe inventa et assidue flagellata, jam tres dies per- 
mansi jejuna.’’ The robber had pity on this victim of the magistrates ; 
gave her the gold which he had stolen, and placed her and her children 
in shelter from outrage, citra probrum et contumeliam. ‘This act of piety 
obtained for him the merey of God and his conversion. Palladius, Ldis- 
torta Lasiaca, c. 63. 
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impiety of the unfortunate proprietor who left these towns 
transformed into prisons, to take refuge in the country." 

The rural population, exhausted by the abominable 
exactions of the treasury, without protection or encour- 
agement, disgusted with agriculture, flee to the woods 
or to the B: wrbarians, or else revolt and are cut to pieces. 
Bossuet sums up their condition in two sentences. 
“ Every thing perishes in the East: the whole West is 
deserted.” | Labor cannot be procured, the soil remains 
uncultivated, the population declines; weakness, decay, 
and death are spread over the whole empire. Provinces, 
invaded and laid waste by the barbarians, and by the 
imperial officers, have not retained sufficient energy to 
throw off the yoke. The world is dying at Rome, said the 
Gallic lords to the Emperor Avitus,t and Rome herself, 
abandoned by the Emperors and sacked by the Goths, 
seems condemned to death. Nothing remains of those 
happy days when Roman liberty and its civic majesty 
cast on human nature a light of which the memory is, 
thank God, unextinguishable. 

Nothing ever equalled the degradation of these Romans 
of the empire. Free, they had conquered and governed 
the world; enslaved, they could not even defend them- 
selves. They changed their masters, took two, then 
four, and increased ~ despotism in every manner. With 
their ancient liberty had departed all virtue and manliness. 
Nothing was left ‘but a society of functionaries without 
vigor, without rights, and without honor. 

I say nothing of the decline of the arts, of the low 
state of literature and the sciences. ‘The spiritual was a 
thousand times greater than the material misery. Every- 
thing was enervated, decrepit, emaciated. Nota single 
great man, not one oreat character, appeared in this de- 
cayed society. Eunuchs and sophists of the court gov- 
erned the state without control, and encountered no resist- 


* “Curiales jubemus moneri ne civitates fugiant aut deserant, 
rus habitandi causa; fundum quem civitati preculerint scientes fisco 
ne sociandum, eoque rure esse carituras, cujus causa impios se, vitanda 
patriam, demonstrarint.’’ L. curiales 2.— Cod. Theod., Lib. XII. Tit. 
18, Si Curiales. 

¢ Discours sur ? Mistoire Universelle, Premiere Partie, XI* epoq., Troi- 
siéme Partie, Chap. 7 

t Sidon. Apollinaris, Paneg. Avit. 
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ance except from the Church. After Theodosius, it was 
necessary that a truly Christian woman like St. Pulcheria 
should occupy the throne of Constantine, to regain for 
it the respect which it had lost. If a great captain, a 
man of talent and a heart, appears from time to time, 
he is sure to fall, like Stilicon, Aetius, and Belisarius, 
under the homicidal jealousy of a master who can tolerate 
neither power nor fame by the side of his omnipotence. 
Whilst they lived, their renown was a title of proscription, 
which even their death could not gild. The infected air 
which they breathed seems to have tainted their glory ; 
it remains without splendor or respect in history. 

In such disastrous times we must turn to the Church 
if we wish to find any traces of the greatness and force 
which are the rightful endowments of God’s noblest 
creature. Only in the different orders of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy was it still possible to live, to struggle, and 
even to shine, despite the yoke of the theological Emperors. 
The whole empire, great and small, the last offspring of 
the Roman pz atricians, the old races of the conquered 
nations, and the plebeians of all the provinces, decorated 
in a mass with the title of Roman citizen after this title 
had lost all value, might all in the City of God demand 
back their lost dignity, their confiscated liberty. The 
Church alone offered them, in the energy, activity, intelli- 
gence, and devotion which she still retained, a sufficient 
nutriment; for she invited them all to an inexhaustible 
source of sacrifices and victories. Glory, virtue, courage, 
liberty, and all that honors life even in a human point 
of view, were found only in the Church, in those great 
controversies, and those incessant struggles for the sal- 
vation of souls and the triumph of truth, where she 
had always right, reason, and genius on her side; and 
even these were not enough to gain her cause before 
the throne of her protectors. 

But by the side of this spiritual society, instituted and 
ruled by himself, God has created a temporal society, 
and although here as everywhere he reserves to himself 
the secret conduct of events, and the care of striking 
the great blows of his infallible justice ; he has left its 
habitual government to the free and intelligent activity 
of man. ‘To take from this temporal society its life, or 
all that constitutes the value of life, to reduce it to 
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stagnation, to slavery, to indifference, to moral misery, 
in order to admit that only the spiritual society has the 
right to live and to grow, and that only religious contro- 
versy should engage the affections of the soul, is to 
push humanity into an abyss. History presents more 
than one example of this, as well as of the opposite 
excess; but such a state of things is repugnant-to the 
laws of the creation. It is in accordance neither with 
the views of God nor with the interests of the Church 
to condemn civil society to a nullity. Man has other 
rights than that of choosing between the priesthood and 
slavery. ‘There is nothing which approaches nearer to 
heaven than a monastery inhabited by religious, freely 
detached from the world; but to transform the world 
into a cloister of unwilling ’ monks would be to counterfeit 
and anticipate hell. God never made the degradation 
and slavery of the world a condition of the liberty of 
his Church. Happily different times followed, when by 
the side of the triumphant, free, and fruitful Church 
arose a society ardent and humble in its faith, and 
energetic, warlike, generous, and manly even in its errors ; 
where authority was respected, yet limited, and libe rty 
was ennobled by sacrifice and charity ; where heroes elbow 
the saints, and the cloisters, more full than ever be- 
fore, are not the only refuge of noble and manly souls; 
where many, though not “all men, find the full pos- 
session of themselves ; and where sovereigns have to 
count with their subjects, the strong with the weak, and 
all with God. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries the aurora of this 
necessary renovation had not yet dawned. All the old 
imperial world was still standing. Christianity accepted 
that degradation, as she accepts “everything, in the super- 
natural confidence of improving the good and reducing 
the evil. Yet in spite of its power and its divine origin, 
in spite of the humble and zealous devotion of the fathers 
and the pontiffs to the decrepit majesty of the Cesars, 
in spite of its men of genius and its saints, Christianity 
did not succeed in transforming the old society. Had it 
succeeded in gaining possession of it with the elements 
of which it was then composed, it could only have made 
of it a sort of Christian China. God spared it this 
abortion; but in what then occurred we have an ever- 
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memorable example of the impotence of genius and sanc- 
tity against corruption engendered by despotism. 

The old world was then in its agony. The empire 
was falling slowly into shame and contempt, tainted with 
that sad weakness which inspires not even pity. Every- 
thing was running into incurable decay. Such was the 
result of the Roman empire two centuries after it became 
Christian. In the spiritual order, it was tending towards 
the schism which under the Byzantine Emperors tore 
from unity and truth more than one half of the world 
converted by the Apostles. In the temporal order, it 
resulted in the miserable government of the Lower Em- 
pire, the very name of which is a reproach. 

In order that the Church might save society, it required 
a new element in society, a new force in the Church. 
T'wo invasions were necessary: that of the Barbarians 
in the North, and that of the Monks in the South. 

They come; first, the Barbarians. See them struggling 
with the Romans enervated by slavery, with those im- 
potent Emperors in the height of their omnipotence. At 
first, obscure victims or despised prisoners of the early 
Emperors; then, the auxiliaries alternately sought after 
and feared; next, irresistible enemies; and, lastly, con- 
querors and masters of the humbled empire, — they come 
not like the torrent which passes by, but as the tide which 
advances and retires, returns and becomes master of the 
flooded soil. ‘Thus they advance and retire, return, remain, 
and triumph. ‘Those who would have wished to stop and 
make terms with the frightened Romans are in turn pushed 
on and passed over by the wave which follows. They 
come down the valley of the Danube, which puts them on 
the way to Byzantium and Asia Minor. They ascend its 
tributaries till they come to the Alps, whence they rush 
upon Italy. ‘They cross the Rhine, pass the Vosges, the 
Cevennes, and the Pyrenees, and spread over Gaul and 
Spain. They are not a single people, like the Roman 
nation, but a hundred distinct and independent races 
It is not the army of a conqueror, like Alexander or 
Ceasar, but of a hundred unknown and intrepid kings, 
possessing soldiers, not subjects, and accountable for their 
authority to their priests and their warriors, and forced to 
labor with boldness and perseverance in order that their 
power may be pardoned. ‘They all obey an irresistible 
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impulse, and bear in their rear the destinies and institutions 
of future Christianity. 

Visible but unconscious instruments of the Divine justice, 
they come to avenge an oppressed people and slaughtered 
martyrs. ‘They destroy, but it is only to replace what 
they destroy; and besides, they kill nothing which deserves 
to live, or which still retains the conditions of life. They 
shed blood in torrents, but they renew with their own 
blood the exhausted vigor of Europe. They bring with 
them fire and the sword, but they also bring strength and 
life. 'Through a thousand faults and a thousand crimes, 
they exhibit two things unknown to Roman society,— 
the dignity of man, and respect for woman. With them 
these were rather instincts than principles; but when 
purified and fecundated by Christianity, they will produce 
Catholic chivalry and royalty. Above all, they will pro- 
duce a sentiment unknown in the Roman Empire, per- 
haps not known to the most illustrious Pagans, and yet 
incompatible with despotism,—the sentiment of honor, 
“the secret and profound resort of modern society, and 
which is nothing else than the inviolability and indepen- 
dence of the human conscience superior to all power, 
to all tyranny, and to all external force.” * 

They bring also liberty; not indeed such as we have 
since conceived and possessed it, but the germs and the 
conditions of all liberty; that is to say, the spirit of resist- 
ance to all excessive power, a manly impatience of the yoke, 
a profound consciousness of personal right, of the individ- 
ual value of every soul before other men, as before God. 

Liberty and honor! What Rome wanted and the world 
after Augustus, we owe to our ancestors, the Barbarians. 

Ina purely religious point of view, more than one great 
heart among Christians was able from the beginning to 
recognize the mysterious marks with which God had char- 
acterized these races, which seemed only the offspring of 
his anger. ‘They proclaimed them with a confidence un- 





*QOzanam, Cours inédit sur la Civilization Chrétienne. We may be 
permitted at the same time to cite and to announce this work, which a 
pious hand will soon present to the public. It will be the last legacy 
of the young writer, who was so perfect a Christian, so eloquent and 
feeling an orator, and whose premature death is one of the greatest 
misfortunes that religion and literature have for a long time had to 
deplore. 
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shaken by the fury of the hurricane which they had to 
pass through, and which lasted for two centuries. In the 
midst of the sufferings and barbarities of the first invasion 
of the Goths, St. Augustine relates the wonderful with- 
drawal of Alaric’s soldiers before the tombs of the martyrs, 
and even speaks of the mercy and humanity of these terri- 
ble conquerors. “ Misericordia et humilitas etiam imma- 
nium barbarorum.”* Salvian hesitates not to say, that 
even the heretical Barbarians led a better life than the or- 
thodox Romans. “ 'Their chastity,” he says, “ purifies the 
earth, still tainted with the Roman debauches.” Paul 
Orosius, a disciple of St. Augustine, compares them to 
Alexander and to the Romans in the days of the Republic, 
and adds: “ ‘I'he Germans overthrow the earth at present, 
but if (which God forbid) they end by becoming its mas- 
ters and governing it according to their manners, perhaps 
posterity ‘will honor with the title of great kings those in 
whom we can see only enemies. 

Yet let us not exaggerate or go beyond the truth. These 
great conquests of the future existed only in germ, in the fer- 
mentation of these confused and boiling masses. At first 
sight, they seem to be animated by cruelty and violence, by 
the love of blood and devastation, and, as with all savages, 
the explosions of brutal nature are closely allied to the re- 
finements of art. ‘These unsubdued men, who could so 
well avenge the dignity of man against their sovereigns, 
respected it so little, that they butchered whole populations 
as if in sport. ‘These warriors, kneeling around their proph- 
etesses and acknowledging that there is something holy 
in woman, too frequently made their captives the toys of 
their luxury or cruelty, $ and their kings, at least, practised 
polygamy. 

Placed in presence of Christiantity, their attitude was 
uncertain, their adhesion tardy and equivocal. Though 
at an early time there were Christians among the Goths; 
though from the first days of the Peace of the Church Ger- 
man bishops appeared in the councils (at Arles, Nicia, 
Sardica) ; though at the sacking of Rome, in 410, Alaric 


* De Civit. Dei, Lib. I. cap. 4. Cf. cap. 1 et 7. 

+ ‘‘Inesse quinetiam sanctum aliquid.’? ‘Tacitus, De Mor. Germ. 

{ See, amongst other examples, the torments inflicted on three hundred 
Frank maidens given as hostages to the Thuringians. 
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ordered respect to be paid to the sacred vases, to the 
churches, and to Christian women; though the whole of 
barbarism personified in its two greatest leaders seemed to 
pause before St. Leo, who was alone able to restrain Gen- 
seric and make Attila recoil, — it is not less true that these 
two centuries of the invasion of the heart of the Christian 
world did not suffice to unite the conquerors in the religion 
of the conquered. ‘The Saxons, Franks, Gepidi, and Alani 
remained idolaters, and what was a thousand times more 
lamentable, as fast as these nations became Christian they 
fell a prey to heresy. ‘The truth was for them only a bridge 
from one abyss to another. Kept down for a moment in 
the empire by Theodosius, Arianism seduced and subju- 
gated the future conquerors of the empire. The Visi- 
goths, Ostrogoths, Heruli, and Burgundians became Ari- 
ans. uric and the Suevi in Spain, Genseric and the 
Vandals in Africa, immolated thousands of victims to this 
doctrine, which was the idol of all tyrants; because it flat- 
tered the revolt of reason against faith, and the usurpation 
of power over the Church. 

The contagion of Roman morals soon infected these 
young and passionate races. ‘Their energetic vitality fell 
a prey to the impure caresses of a decrepit civilization. 
‘The conquest became a debauch, and the world ran the risk 
of changing masters without changing its destiny. Who 
then will discipline these unconquered races? Who will 
instruct them in the great art of living and pong: 
Who will teach them to establish kingdoms and societies ? 
Who will bend without enfeebling them? W ho will pre- 
serve them from the contagion? “Who will prevent them 
from rushing headlong into corruption, and rotting before 
they are ripe? 

The Church: but the Church through the Monks. From 
the depths of the deserts of the East and of Africa, God 
sent forth a host of black men, more intrepid and patient, 
more indefatigable and more severe towards themselves, 
than were either the Romans or the Barbarians. Without 
noise they spread over the empire, and when the hour of 
its ruin struck, they were ready in the West as in the 
East. The Barbarians came, and as they advanced, by 
their side, before them, behind them, and wherever they 
passed with fire and death, another army encamped in si- 
lence; other colonies were formed, grouped together, and 
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devoted to repair the horrors of the invasion, and to gather 
the fruits of the victory. When the exterminators had 
overrun, ravaged, and conquered everything, a great man 
appeared. St. Benedict was the legislator of voluntary 
labor, continence, and poverty. He counted his children, 
his soldiers, by thousands. He received some from among 
the Barbarians. Even their chief prostrated himself before 
the saint, and arose with the title of his vassal and auxil- 
iary. St. Benedict wrote a rule which for six centuries 
shone on the world like a lighthouse of salvation, and was 
the law, the strength, the life of these peaceful legions, 
destined in turn to inundate Europe; but to fecundate it, 
to raise its ruins, to cultivate its wasted fields, people its 
deserts, and conquer its conquerors. 

The Roman empire without the Barbarians was an abyss 
of slavery and corruption. Conquered by the Barbarians, 
it was a chaos without the Monks. ‘The Barbarians and 
Monks united renewed the world, and this new world was 
called Christendom. 


Thus far we have translated from an article by the illus- 
trious Count Montalembert, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of the 1st of January last. The article is a frag- 
ment from the author’s History of the Western Monks, — 
a work which the Catholic world is awaiting with some 
impatience, and which it is prepared to greet with a cordial 
welcome. Our readers need not to be told of the high 
estimation in which we hold the profound, eloquent, and 
learned author, and accomplished academician. Our con- 
fidence in his wisdom and prudence as a Catholic leader 
has not been shaken by the sneers and abuse of the Uni- 
vers, or the attacks of those whose principle it is to adu- 
late power, and to despise a manly independence. In re- 
ligion Montalembert is a sincere and earnest Catholic; in 
politics he is the stanch defender of true liberty, and the 
uncompromising enemy of despotism, whether the des- 
potism of the one, the few, or the many. He is no demo- 
erat, no revolutionist, but he certainly believes that politi- 
cal liberty is a right, and that some guaranties against the 
abuses of power are necessary, alike under a temporal 
and a spiritual point of view, for every people. In this we 
are most happy to agree with him, and we honor him that 
he has had the firmness to stand by his old principles, not- 
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withstanding the defection of so many of his friends, the 
horrors perpetrated by Red Republicanism in the name of 
liberty, and the present reaction in favor of arbitrary power. 
We always loved and admired him; we now do so more 
than ever, and we are proud to be included in the number 
of his friends, and in our humble way to co-operate with 
him and his noble associates in France. 

The men who have principles by which they can stand, 
in good report and in evil report, are few. In our country 
everybody can talk about politics, but not one in ten thou- 
sand has any real understanding of political science. Most 
men follow the fashion of the hour. Hence it is that the 
man who has principles, and abides by them, is almost al- 
ways misinterpreted. From 1843 to 1850 we directed all 
our energies against revolutionism and the exaggerations 
of democracy, ‘and were denounced as hostile to political 
freedom and in favor of despotism. Since the resuscitation 
of the imperial régime in France, we have opposed as stren- 
uously as we could arbitrary power, and the extension of 
Cesarism, and we are supposed by not a few of our friends 
to have changed our principles, and deserted the stand we 
took against the European republicans. The truth is, we 
were misapprehended then, and are misunderstood now. 
When we opposed the revolutionists, we did it in the name 
of liberty, not of kings and Caesars, and in opposing Cvesar- 
ism now, we do it in the name of liberty, not of democracy. 
What we oppose is arbitrary power, in whose hands soever 
vested, —a government of mere will, whose will soever it 
may be. We have repeated this so often that neither our 
friends nor our enemies have any valid excuse for misap- 
prehending us. In the same way has our illustrious 
friend been also misapprehended. When he advocated 
authority against the anarchical revolution of 1843, and 
labored to save society from the destructive fury of Red 
Republicanism and despotic socialism, he was denounced 
as the supporter of arbitrary power; when a reaction took 
place, and the nation was ready to surrender itself body 
and soul to Cesar, and he refused to applaud it, he was 
sneered at as a constitutionalist, a parliamentarian, and as 
hankering after the tribune. But in both cases he was the 
consistent friend of political freedom. He holds and al- 
ways has held, whether under the elder or the younger 
branch of the Bourbons, the republicans, or the Bonapart- 
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ists, that the nation has a right to a voice in the manage- 
ment of its affairs, and that there can be in modern times 
political freedom only under a constitutional and _ parlia- 
mentary government, which secures publicity and freedom 
of discussion. He is no enemy of the Bonapartes, he 
is a loyal subject of Napoleon the ‘Third, but he wishes 
political guaranties, which the imperial constitution does 
not give, both for the sake of the temporal order and the 
spiritual. For this, whatever others may do, we honor 
him, and deem ourselves honored in so doing. 

We know that there are Catholics, at home and abroad, 
who think the cause of religion is to some extent identi- 
fied with the present imperial régime in France. ‘They re- 
gard Louis Napoleon as the defender of religion and the 
protector of the Church, and our refusal to give him our 
confidence has made us more enemies than friends. We 
regret this less for our own sake than that of our holy 
religion. We believe the Emperor wishes well to the 
Church, but he is ignorant of her interests, and seeks only 
his own. He neither understands nor loves the freedom 
of the Church, and, like absolute princes generally, he will 
protect no further than he can enslave her. As a question 
of policy, we doubt the prudence, in a republican country 
like ours, or under a constitutional government like Great 
Britain and Belgium, of identifying the cause of our 
Church with that of absolutism. We are charged with 
being the friends of despotism, with being opposed to 
political liberty, and we only confirm the charge by our 
sympathies with Louis Napoleon. He has done noth- 
ing, that we are aware of, to endear him to the hearts of 
Catholics, and if he is fighting against one bitter enemy 
of the Church, he is in close alliance with another, avow- 
edly in defence of a third. The Univers, the leading Cath- 
olic journal in Europe, and which under many relations 
deserves well of the Catholic public, is doing great injury 
to the Catholic cause, in France and out of it, by its de- 
votion to modern Cesarism, and its fierce attacks upon 
liberty in the past and the present, in the old world and 
the new. It is doing not a little to aid the powerful reac- 
tion already commenced against Catholicity. We regret 
to see some of our own Catholic journals copying its 
bad example. From 1830 up to 1852, the great leaders of 
the Catholic party in Europe and this country had adopted 
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liberty as their watchword, and had advocated, each as 
the necessary condition of the other, both religious and 
political freedom; and we have seen no reason, because 
France has passed from constitutionalism to Czesarism, 
to change this wise and sound policy. ‘The Church has 
no natural affinity with despotism, and has herself always 
been on the side of freedom. We think of Red Republi- 
canism precisely as we did in 1848, and as we opposed 
then all alliance of the Church with the Revolution in its 
favor, so do we oppose all alliance of Catholicity with the 
Cwesarism which has supplanted it. We do this, not only 
because we hate despotism in whatever shape it comes, 
but because the centralized monarchy now dominant in 
France and Austria will soon provoke a Red Republican 
reaction, and involve the world anew in the horrors of an- 
archical revolution. Europe will settle down permanently 
neither under absolute monarchy nor under absolute de- 
mocracy, and will alternate from the one to the other till 
the friends of freedom and order grow wise enough to 
avoid either extreme. 

Religion certainly had much to fear from the revolution, 
but it has even more from the Ceesarism which is accepted 
as a remedy against it. ‘This Count Montalembert shows 
clearly enough in the fragment we have translated. In all 
ages absolute princes have been the worst enemies of re- 
ligion, and the Church has nothing more to dread than 
their protection. ‘They may keep her churches in repair, 
contribute liberally for the support of the clergy, and the 
maintenance of the pomp of divine service, but they will 
never allow her her rightful freedom and independence. 
They seldom consent to serve her any further than they 
can use her, and her interests must always be sacrificed to 
the policy of state. ‘They study always to confine her 
action to the narrowest possible sphere, to deprive her 
ministers of all manliness and inde pendence of character, 
and to render them imbecile or the mere worshippers of 
power. ‘They oppose every effort on the part of the clergy 
to educate the faithful, and to elevate the moral and 
intellectual character of the people. We have seen this 
in every Catholic country subjected to their domination. 
A few are educated. Churches are multiplied, the pomp of 
religious worship amply provided for, but the mass of the 
people are suflered to vegetate from age to age in the gross- 
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est ignorance. A traveller through Mexico is struck with 
what appear to be monuments of the piety of the Spanish 
government. Large and magnificent churches were built 
and richly endowed wherever. needed, and in no country 
was more ample provision made for the material support 
of religion; and yet in no country was the religious and 
secular instruction of the people more shamefully neglected. 
The clergy were permitted to administer the sacraments if 
they saw proper, and were assigned an honorable place in 
processions, but an arbitrary and j jealous government took 
good care that they should content themselves with giving 
the least possible amount of instruction, and do nothing to 
create a great, energetic, and enlightened people. Despotic 
Spain wanted loyal subjects, not free and enlightened citi- 
zens. ‘The state of religion in Cuba, the Queen of the 
Antilles, is most dep! orable, and would gain immensely by 
the annexation of the island to the American Union. It 
is hard for any but a courtier or the servile tool of some 
grandee to be made a bishop or to be appointed to a 
benefice, and if a bishop or a priest should really attempt 
to discharge the duties of his office, he would be thwarted 
by the civil authorities. In all despotic countries the 
Church, whatever the external splendor she may exhibit, 
is crippled in her power, is reduced to a sort of gilded 
slavery. ‘The clergy, confined to the narrowest sphere 
possible, lose their independence and manliness of char- 
acter, become indolent and luxurious, servile and _ self- 
seeking, and neglectful of the duties of their charge. The 
people are left to perish. Nothing but the storms created 
by revolutions or new heresies can purify the atmosphere, 
and prepare the way for their resuscitation. Hence we 
explain that imbecility which we so often meet in old 
Catholic populations, where the Church has for a long time 
enjoyed the protection of the temporal authority. 

Yet it is so pleasant to have the protection of the civil 
ruler, to have the state take care of the temporal wants 
of the Church, that many Catholics are prone to think 
that it cannot be purchased at too high a price. Hence 
their delight in the present state of things in France, and 
their fulsome adulation of the new Emperor. To obtain 
the imperial protection for religion they are willing to 
surrender to the newly elected monarch all their rights as 
men, and all the rights of the nation. Yet, unless “all our 
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information is erroneous, the external respect gained for the 
Church in France but ill atones for the reaction going on 
in the minds of the intelligent classes against Catholicity. 
The political press in France is not allowed one particle 
of freedom, but in return the Presse and the Siécle are free 
to blaspheme religion to their heart’s content. Churches 
are built, repaired, or embellished, but the Church is losing 
much of what she gained under Louis Philippe and the Re- 
public. Experience proves that what is best for the Church 
is not imperial or royal protection, but freedom and inde- 
pendence. We cannot make all men monks, nor can we 
convert the world into a cloister. It will not do to pro- 
ceed as if the evangelical counsels were precepts. We 
must take men as we find them. If we ask too much, 
we shall get nothing. Rational liberty is a natural right, 
and men will not, unless brutalized, be content with slav- 
ery. If power exacts too much, men do and will resist it, 
and if they find religion associated with it, apparently 
its accomplice, they will resist religion also. ‘T’o identify 
the Catholic cause with Louis Napoleon, or any other 
Cvesar, and to make the Church in any degree responsible 
for his government, were to alienate the affections of every 
lover of constitutional government or political freedom. 
We do not attack the imperial régime in France. It 
is not our business to do it, and we are not disposed to 
do it, if it were. We have no hostility to the Emperor, 
and should be sorry to see any disaster befall him. Were 
we a citizen of France, we should demean ourselves as a 
loyal subject; but as an American Catholic we owe him 
no allegiance, and protest against being required to ad- 
mire or uphold the Ciesarism he is fastening upon his 
beautiful country. If Frenchmen like it, that is their 
affair; if they choose to defend it, they have a right to do 
SO, providing they defend it in their character of French- 
men, for themselves, not as Catholics, for the whole Cath- 
olic world. For ourselves we take our stand on the side 
of constitutional government, and demand as our right 
both political and religious freedom. We believe the less 
connection the Church has with the state, especially in 
our times, the better. It was not without significance 
that Gregory the Sixteenth was accustomed to add, 
“ From our ‘protectors, O Lord, deliver us.” The lay 
society has relapsed into Paganism, and the Church has 
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once more to resume her character as a Missionary Church, 
and to rely on herself, and not on the state. A new 
martyr age not unlikely awaits us, and we must not suffer 
it to find us unprepared. The Church is spread through 
all lands, but there is now no Christendom, and the Church 
is as free with us, and as independent, as in the most 
Catholic state in Europe, notwithstanding all the Know- 
Nothing opposition we have to encounter. She is freer 
than she would be if the government professed to be her 
protector, and she will yet prove to be the grand protector 
of our American liberty. Leave our Church to herself, that 
is all we ask, and leave us our equal rights as Catholics 
with others, and we are content. Give us an open field 
and fair play, and we ask no more. We have no fears 
for our religion. It can survive the rough and tumble of 
even American life, and maintain herself in any kind of 
encounter to which she may be exposed, if not hampered 
by the so-called protection of the government. 


Arr. Il]. — Institutes of Metaphysic: the Theory of Know- 
ing and Being. By James F. Ferrier, A. B. Oxon., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Econ- 
omy, St. Andrews. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 1854. 12mo. pp. 530. 


Tuts work of Professor Ferrier claims the attention 
of the reader, as something more than an ordinary work 
on philosophy. It is earnest and original ; its pretensions 
are bold, and deserve a careful examination. It purports 
to be a closely reasoned system of philosophy, and if 
its doctrines are deduced with all the exactness of mathe- 
matical demonstration from the proposition with which it 
starts, and this first proposition itself is also true and evi- 
dent, a great work has been accomplished, something cer- 
tain has been established in philosophy, and so clearly 
demonstrated that it can no more be called in question 
than a proposition of Euclid. Has the author succeeded 
in this grand attempt? Does his work merit the title 
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with which he has honored it? Has he really given 
us the Institutes of Metaphysics? This is what we 
propose briefly to examine in the present article. 

The system may be stated in a few words. The 
starting point of the author’s philosophy is expressed in 
Proposition First: “ Along with whatever any intelli- 
gence knows, it must, as the ground or condition of its 
knowledge, have some cognizance of itself.” Hence the 
true and complete object of every cognition is the thing 
and one’s self together, or subject plus object; the former 
is the universal and necessary, the latter the particular 
and contingent element of the object of every cognition ; 
neither is cognizable by itself. These two elements 
constitute the absolute in cognition, the mininum scibile, 
and may be expressed as the synthesis of subject plus 
object; as matter mecum; thoughts or mental states 
whatsoever fogether with the self or subject; the uni- 
versal in union with the particular; or the ego or mind 
in any determinate condition, with any thought or thing 
present to it. 

Ignorance is an intellectual defect, a privation of some- 
thing which is consistent with the nature of intelligence ; 
it is a privation of knowledge. Hence it is remediable; 
or there can only be ignorance of that which itis possible 
to know. Therefore object plus subject, the mininum 
of knowledge, is also the mininum of ignorance. Having 
thus examined the universal conditions of all knowledge 
and of all ignorance, we come to their application in 
the third part of the work, which is called Ontology, the 
object of which is to determine the nature of true and 
absolute existence. Absolute existence, or that which 
truly is, is either what we know or what we are ignorant 
of, or what we neither know nor are ignorant of. But that 
which we neither know nor are ignorant of is the contra- 
dictory which absolute existence cannot be. It must there- 
fore be either what we know, or what we are ignorant of, 
which has been proved to be object plus subject. ‘This is 
the conclusion to which the author leads us: “ Absolute 
existence is the synthesis of the subject and object, — the 
union of the universal and the particular,— the concre- 
tion of the ego and the non-ego; in other words, the only 
true, and real, and independent existences are minds-togeth- 
er-with-that-which-they-apprehend.” This proposition is 
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followed by another, with which the author concludes his 
work, in which he limits the number of absolute existences, 
and declares that one only is necessary, “ and that existence 
is a supreme, and infinite, and everlasting Mind in syn- 
thesis with all things.” 

In this conclusion is contained the whole error of 
pantheism, the denial of all particular existence, and 
the assertion of one single absolute existence. Does 
the author intend this? We cannot say that he does, 
yet his whole work shows an acquaintance with the 
German philosophers who have asserted this same error, 
which would convict him of a consciousness of the 
tendency of his doctrine. But before judging his con- 
clusions let us examine his arguments, and, to begin at 
the beginning, his First Proposition is as follows: “ Along 
with whatever any intelligence knows, it must, as the 
ground or condition of its “knowledge, have some cogni- 
zance of itself’ ‘This seems undeniable, and _ sutliciently 
evident without need of demonstration. The author 
does not attempt to prove this proposition, but makes 
on it these remarks : — 


“There is always a latent reference of one’s perceptions and 
thoughts to one’s self as the person who experiences them, which 
proves that, however deeply we may be engrossed with the 
objects before us, we are never stripped entirely of the conscious- 
ness of ourselves. And this is all that our proposition contends 
for. There is a calm, unobtrusive current of self-consciousness 
flowing on in company with all our knowledge, and during every 
moment of our waking existence; and this self-consciousness 
is the ground or condition of all our other consciousness. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine parts of our attention may be always 
devoted to the thing or business we have in hand: it is sufficient 
for our argument ‘if it be admitted that the thousandth part, or 
even a smaller fraction of it, is perpetually directed upon our- 
selves.” — p. 78. 

“If this first proposition is not very clearly confirmed by ex- 
perience, it is at any rate not refuted by that authority. No one, 
by any effort of the mind, can ever apprehend a thing to the 
entire exclusion of himself. A man cannot wittingly leave him- 
self altogether out of his account, and proceed to the consideration 
of the objects by which he is surrounded. On the contrary, he 
will find that, nolens volens, he carries himself consciously along 
with him, faint though the consciousness may be, in all the scenes 
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through which he passes, and in all the operations in which he 
is engaged. He will find that, when he is cognizant of percep- 
tions, he is always cognizant of them as his. But this cogni- 
zance is equivalent to self-consciousness, and therefore it is 
reasonable to conclude that our proposition is not only not over- 
thrown, but, moreover, that it is corroborated by experience. 

** But it is Reason alone which can give to this proposition the 
certainty and extension which are required to render it a sure 
foundation for all that is to follow. Experience can only establish 
it as a limited matter of fact; and this is not sufficient for the 
purposes of our subsequent demonstrations. It must be established 
“is a necessary truth of reason, —as a law binding on intelligence 
universally, —as a conception, the opposite of which i is a contra- 
diction and an absurdity. Strictly speaking, the proposition can- 
not be demonstrated, because, being itself the absolute starting- 
point, it cannot be deduced from any antecedent data; but it may 
be explained in such a way as to leave no doubt as to its axiomatic 
character. It claims all the stringency of a geometrical axiom, 
and its claims, it is conceived, are irresistible. If it were possible 
for an intelligence to receive knowledge at any one time without 
knowing that it was his knowledge, it would be possible for him to 
do this at all times. So that an intelligent being might be 
endowed with knowledge without once, during the whole term of 
his existence, knowing that he possessed it. Is there not a con- 
tradiction involved in that supposition? But if that supposition be 
2 contradiction, it is equally contradictory to suppose that an 
intelligence can be conscious of his knowledge, at any single 
moment, without being conscious of it as his. A man has knowl- 
edge, andi is cognizant of perceptions, only when he brings them 
home to himself. If he were not aware that they were his, he 
could not be aware of them at all. Can J know without knowing 
that it is JT who know? No, truly. But if a man, in knowing 
anything, must always know that he knows it, he must alwz ays in 
self-conscious. And therefore reason ectiibishes s our first propo- 
sition as a necessary truth, — as an axiom, the denial of which 


involves a contradiction, or is, in plain words, nonsense.” — pp. 
83-85. 


Whoever knows, knows that he knows. Nothing is 
more certain; and were this the only sense in which 
this proposition could be understood, no one could reason- 
ably object to it. Undoubtedly, in all our intellectual 
acts, in every cognition, we are cognizant of ourself, we 
are conscious of our own connection with the object by 
the act of intelligence. It is in this sense that the author 
explains his proposition in the passage we have just 
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quoted. But it is necessary to take note that the cog- 
nizance of self which enters into the cognition is a 
cognizance of self as subject, not as object of the cog- 
nition. We cannot know that which is not; and ‘if 
I know myself as the subject, I know myself as not 
the object of my cognition. Our intellect can never be 
its own object. Only the Divine Essence, which is pure 
act, is perfectly intelligible in itself, is its own full and 
adequate object. The human intellect knows itself, as 
the Schoolmen say, per suam prasentiam, which is noth- 
ing more than that the intellect is conscious of its pres- 
ence, knows itself as the subject of the cognition. 
Nothing is thereby added to the object, for when | 
say the intellect is conscious of itself, or is present to 
itself in all its acts, l assert no more than when I say 
that it is the intellect which knows. in all its acts. The 
object of cognition does not thereby become object plus 
subject, as the author contends, but remains simply the 
object, and nothing more. ‘The intellect, he admits, cannot 
be its own entire object. It can know itself only in 
knowing something not itself; and in knowing that which 
is not itself, it knows iteelf. There must therefore, he 
contends, be two distinct and yet inseparable elements 
in the object of every cognition. ‘This is asserted in 
the Second Proposition: “'l'he object of knowledge, what- 
ever it may be, is always something more than what is 
naturally or usually regarded as the object. It always 
is, and must be, the object with the addition of one’s self, 
— object plus subject, — thing, or thought, mecum. Self is 
an integral and essential part of every ‘object of cogni- 
tion.” ‘This is further explained by the following illus- 
tration : — 


‘‘The change which the condition of knowledge effects upon 
the object of knowledge may be further understood by considering 
how very different the speculative enumeration of ourselves and 
things as based on Proposition II. is from the way in which we 
usually but erroneously enumerate them. We are cognizant of 
ourselves and of a number of surrounding objects. We look upon 
ourselves as numerically different from each of these things, just as 

each of them is numerically different from its neighbors. That is 
our ordinary way of counting. ‘The speculative computation is quite 
different. Each of the things i is always that thing plus me. So 
that supposing the things to be represented by the ‘figures 1, 2, 3, 
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4, and ourselves by the figure 5, while following the ordinary 
ciphering we should count them and ourselves as 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; 
we should, following the speculative ciphering, count them and 
ourselves as 1+ 5, 2-+4+5,3-+5,4-+5. And the result in each 
case equals me-in-union-with-the-thing, whatever it may be. Me- 
in-union-with-it, — this synthesis is always the total datum or 
object which I know. This 5 (illustrative of the ego) is the 
standard factor in every reckoning, is always part of the object 
apprehended, and is the necessary condition of its apprehension. 
If we consider the things 1, 2,3, 4 as forming one complexus 
in that case, it is still 1--5 = me-in-union-with-things.” — pp. 
96, 97. 


Understanding the first proposition in the sense in 
which we have admitted its truth, there is no logic by 
which we can obtain this conclusion. The author, in 
fact, seems to regard it as only the first proposition dif- 
ferently enunciated. The assertion which it contains, that 
object is object plus subject, stands in direct opposition to 
the author’s “ law of identity,” which he calls the criterion 
of necessary truth,— A is A. If A is A, then A is not 
A+B. Object is object, equal to itself and nothing 
more than itself. If object equals object plus subject, 
subject must be equal to zero; and if subject equals zero, 
object must also equal zero; for there can be no object 
without a subject, and if there is no subject to act, there 
can be no object acted on. ‘Thus in confounding subject 
and object the learned Professor destroys the subject 
and thereby puts an end to the whole question, as there 
is no longer either subject or object. The only knowledge 
of itself which can be asserted is the consciousness of 
self as the subject of the cognition. But this is only 
to assert, that when the intellect knows, it knows that 
it knows, or is present to itself in its act, and does by 
no means constitute the intellect an element or part of 
the object known. 

Another great error of our author is in reasoning from 
what he considers the conditions of our knowledge to 
the absolute conditions of all knowledge. In the demon- 
stration of his propositions he speaks of our knowledge, 
and afterwards astutely substitutes the term al/ know/l- 
edge. “It is absolutely indispensable,’ these are his 
words, “ for the salvation of our argument from beginning 
to end that these necessary laws should be fixed as 
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authoritative, not over human reason only, but as binding 
on all possible intelligence.....It should be added, 
that the system does “not assume, at the outset, that 
there is any intelligence except the human. Such an 
assumption is not necessary to enable it to get under 
weigh, and would therefore be altogether irrelevant. But 
it maintains that, if there be any other intelligence 
(either actual or possible) besides man’s, that intelligence 
must conform to the necessary laws, these being the 
essential conditions and constituents of all intellect and 
of all thought.” The author therefore starts with the 
conditions of human knowledge, and afterwards assumes 
that these are the necessary laws of knowledge. He 
nowhere proves this, but by frequently substituting the 
one expression for the other he seems at last to have 
convinced himself that the whole matter has been satis- 
factorily demonstrated. ‘This is a point of great impor- 
tance in his system, as he confesses, and we are surprised 
that he has not taken more pains with it, though we 
really cannot see by what process of argument he would 
prove the conditions of our knowledge to be equally 
binding on all intelligence. If there be but so much 
as one intelligence not subject to these conditions, the 
whole system * falls to the ground. Now God, who is a 
self-sufficient being, dependent on no creature either for 
his being or for his knowledge, is the adequate object 
of his own understanding. ‘The laws of our knowledge 
are not binding on him, for man to know requires an 
object not himself. The conditions of our knowledge 
are not therefore the necessary laws of all intelligence, 
but there is an intelligence not subject to these conditions. 
God is both the subject and the object of his own intelli- 
gence. ‘The synthesis of object and subject, the ego, 
together with whatever it apprehends, is in him resolved 
into mind in synthesis with itself, which is no synthesis 
at all, but is simply the Divine Mind; and the whole of 
Professor Ferrier’s volume results in "the assertion that 
God is absolute existence, —a great truth, certainly, yet 
one which no one would have denied, if he had pl: iced 
it at the commencement instead of the conclusion of the 
work, and which did not require five hundred pages of 
close argument to establish its certainty. ‘These doctrines, 
the error of which we have endeavored to point out, 
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are the fundamental institutes, the basis of the author’s 
Epistemology, the first and by far the largest of the three 
parts into which the work is divided. A much smaller 
space is devoted to his Agnoiology, or ‘Theory of Igno- 
rance, and his Ontology, or Theory of Being. Agnoiology 
is a new section of philosophy, and isa remarkably curious 
and original treatise, and apparently quite in harmony 
with his Theory of Knowledge, or Epistemology. ‘The 
substance of the Agnoiology is, that we can neither be 
ignorant of self per se, nor of anything else per se. His 
reasoning is as follows: — 


* Proposition I. 


‘«Tenorance is an intellectual defect, imperfection, privation, or 
short-coming. 

*¢ DEMONSTRATION. 

“The deprivation of anything whose possession is consistent 
with the nature of the Being which wants it, is a defect. But 
ignorance is a deprivation of something which is consistent with 
the nature of intelligence: it is a deprivation of knowledge. 
Therefore ignorance is an intellectual defect, imperfection, priva- 
tion, or short-coming.”’ — p. 397. 


Therefore, — 
*“* ProposiTION II. 


‘* All ignorance is possibly remediable. 


“* DEMONSTRATION. 

‘“No kind of knowledge is absolutely inconsistent with the 
nature of all intelligence. But unless all ignorance were possibly 
remediable, some ‘kind of knowledge would be inconsistent with 
the nature of all intelligence, to wit, the knowledge by which the 
ignorance in question might be remedied. ‘Therefore all igno- 
rance is possibly remediable. 

** Or again, All defects are possibly remediable, otherwise they 
could not be defects. But ignorance is a defect. (Prop. I.) 
Therefore all ignorance is possibly remediable.” — p. 402. 


Proposition III. follows close on the heels of these two : — 


** We can be ignorant only of what can possibly be known ; in 
other words, there can be an ignorance only of that of which there 
can be a knowledge. 

‘¢ DEMONSTRATION. 

“Tf we could be ignorant of what could not possibly be known 
by any intelligence, all ignorance would not be possibly remedia- 
ble. ‘The knowledge in which we were deficient could not be 
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possessed by any intelligence. But all ignorance is possibly 
remediable (by Prop. II.). Therefore, we can be ignorant only 
of what can possibly be known; in other words, there can be an 
ignorance only of that of which there can be a knowledge. 


‘* OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


‘This is the most important proposition in the agnoiology : 
indeed, with the exception of the first of the epistemology, it is the 
most fruitful and penetrating proposition in the whole system. It 
announces — for the first time, it is believed — the primary law of 
all ignorance, just as the first of the epistemology expresses the 
primary law of all knowledge. It is mainly by the aid of these 
two propositions that this system of Institutes is worked out. All 
the other propositions have an essential part to play in contributing 
to the final result ; but these two are the most efficient performers 
in the work. If the reader has got well in hand these two truths, 
— first, that there can be a knowledge of things only with the 
addition of a self or subject; and, secondly, that “there can be an 
ignorance only of that of which there can be a knowledge, — he 
will find himself in possession of a lever powerful enough to break 
open the innermost secrecies of nature. ‘These two instruments 
cut deep and far, — they lay open the universe from stem to stern. 

* The law of all ignorance may be illustrated by the same sym- 
bols which were used in Proposition IV. of the epistemology, Obs. 
11, to illustrate the law of all knowledge. Just as there can be a 
know ledge of X only when there is a knowle¢ lge of Y, so there can 
be an ignorance of X only when there is an ignorance of Y. Be- 
cause if there could be an ignorance of X without Y, but not a 
knowledge of X without Y, something would be ignored which 
could not be known,—a supposition which is contradictory and 


absurd.” — pp. 404 — 406. 


These three propositions, which appear so simple and 
evident, once admitted, it is easy to see whither the author 
would lead us. He has already established in his episte- 
mology what it is possible to know, and he now proves 
that we can only be ignorant of that which it is possible to 
know. ‘Therefore, if we accept his epistemology, we must 
either admit that we know everything, or that we know 
nothing. For either we know self or the subject, or we do 
not know it. In the former case we know everything; for 
as there can be no knowledge of things per se, so also, ac- 
cording to the fourth proposition of the agnoiology, there 
can be no ignorance of them per se or without ignorance 
of self, and consequently, if we are not ignorant of the sub- 
ject we cannot be ignorant of anything whatsoever. ‘Thus 
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the knowledge of self includes or requires the knowledge 
of all things. In the same manner, ignorance of self or the 
subjective part of the object must always be accompanied 
by the most entire and complete ignorance of all things 
whatever. ‘This is an evident corollary of the author's 
epistemology, which asserts the ego or me as the “ univer- 
sal and necessary element of every object of knowledge,” 

and declares all knowledge of things per se, or without a 
knowledge of the me at the same time, impossible. The 
knowledge or ignorance of the me or subject must there- 

fore be ever accompanied by the knowledge or ignorance of 
all that is not the me. The object of knowledge is then 
indivisible in reality, though it may not be so in mental 
abstraction. ‘The pantheistic doctrine of universal identity 
which this involves may startle the reader, but it does not 
seem to have been unknown to the author. Witness the 
following passage : — 


‘** Popularly considered, the universe plus me is greater than a 
grain of sand plus me. But this difference is altogether trivial, and 
of no account in philosophy. Let Y represent the subject, and X 
the object. So soon as Y apprehends Y + X, the whole business 
of knowing is accomplished. The unit of knowledge, the minimum 
scibile per se, is constituted and compassed. We may add to this 
X as many other X’s as we please. But that makes no difference 
in the eyes of reason. A million X’s plus Y is only accidentally 
but not essentially more than the minimum scibile per se. Although 
in the ordinary intercourse of life it may be convenient to regard 
the minimum and the maximum of cognition as diverse, yet, specu- 
latively considered, they are coincident.” — pp. 108, 109. 


We cannot suppose him possessed of so poor an under- 
standing as to attach the importance which he does to 
what he does not comprehend. He prepares the reader for 
strange doctrines even from the commencement of the 
work, where he maintains the novel doctrine that it is more 
important that a system be reasoned than that it be true. 
Lest we be accused of misstating, we give his own words. 


‘** A system of philosophy is bound by two main requisitions, — 
it ought to be true, and it ought to be reasoned. If a system of 
philosophy is not true, it will scarcely be convincing ; and if it is 
not reasoned, a man will be as little satisfied with it as a hungry 
person would be by having his meat served up to him raw. Phi- 
losophy, therefore, in its ideal perfection, is a body of reasoned 
truth. 
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‘* Of these obligations, the latter is the more stringent: it is more 
proper that philosophy should be reasoned, than that it should be 
true ; because while truth may perhaps be attainable by man, to 
reason is certainly his province, and within his power. In a case 
where two objects have to be overtaken, it is more incumbent on 
us to compass the one to which our faculties are certainly compe- 
tent, than the other, to which they are perhaps inadequate. 

** This consideration determines the value of a system of philos- 
ophy. <A system is of the highest value only when it embraces 
both these requisitions, — that is, when it is both true and reasoned. 
But a system which is reasoned without being true, is always of 
higher value than a system which is true without being reasoned. 

“The latter kind of system is of no value ; because philosophy i is 
‘the attainment of truth dy the way of reason.’ That is its defini- 
tion. A system, therefore, which reaches the truth, but not by the 
way of reason, is not philosophy at all; and has, therefore, no 
scientific worth. The best that could be said of it would be, that it 
was better than a system which was neither true nor reasoned. 

** Again, — an unreasoned philosophy, even though true, carries 
no guaranty of its truth. It may be true, but it cannot be certain ; 
because all certainty depends on rigorous evidence, — on strict de- 
monstrative proof. ‘Therefore no certainty can attach to the con- 
clusions of an unreasoned philosophy. 

‘“* Further, —the truths of science, in so far as science is a means 
of intellectual culture, are of no importance in themselves, or con- 
sidered apart from each other. It is only the study and apprehen- 
sion of their vital and organic connection which is valuable in an 
educational point of view. But an unreasoned body of philosophy, 
however true and formal it may be, has no living and essential in- 
terdependency of parts on parts; and is, therefore, useless as a dis- 
cipline of the mind, and valueless for purposes of tuition. 

**On the other hand, a system which is reasoned, but not true, 
has always some value. It creates reason by exercising it. It is 
employing the proper means to reach truth, although it may fail to 
reach it. Even though its parts may not be true, yet if each of 
them be a step leading to the final catastrophe, —a link in an un- 
broken chain on which the ultimate disclosure hinges, — and if each 
of the parts be introduced merely because it is such a ste p or link, 
— in that case it is conceived that the system is not without its use, 
as affording an invigorating employment to the reasoning powers, 
and that general satisfaction to the mind which the successful ex- 
trication of a plot, whether in science or in romance, never fails 
to communicate. 

* Such a system, although it falls short of the definition of phi- 
losophy just given, comes nearer to it than the other; because to 
reach truth, but not by the way of reason, is to violate the defini- 
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tion in its very essence ; whereas to miss truth, but by the way of 
reason, is to comply with the fundamental circumstance which it 
prescribes. If there are other ways of reaching truth than the road 
of reason, a system which enters on any of these other paths, what- 
ever else it may be, is not a system of philosophy in the proper 
sense of the word.” — pp- 1- 4. 


From this it appears that the author’s aim is not so 
much truth, as it is a reasoned system of something, even 
though it be of error. ‘This seems to us very much as 
though some one should. say to a fisherman, “ It is more 
important that you should keep your line in the water than 
that you should catch any fish; for the former is in your 
power, and the latter may not depend on you.” 

We here see the importance of determining the precise 
meaning of the first proposition of the epistemology, — that 
in all our cognitions we have cognizance of self. Under- 
stood in the sense in which we have admitted its truth, no 
difficulty whatever is found in any part of the system, and 
the agnoiology is easily refuted. Understanding by that 
proposition merely that the intellect in all its acts is con- 
scious of, or present to, itself, no such conclusions can be 
deduced. ‘The intellect always in act is always conscious 
of its own presence. It does not cease to be so conscious, 
because this or that object is not present to it; for, though 
any particular thing be not the object of the intellect, some 
object is always present, and any act of the intellect know- 
ing any object is sufficient ; the intellect knowing this ob- 
je ct is conscious of itself. It j is therefore absurd to say that 
the absence of any object destroys the consciousness of self 
which the intellect has in all its acts. May not I know 
some things and be ignorant of others? No one can deny 
this. If I know some things, I am cognizant of myself, 
and if 1 am cognizant of myself, I am cognizant of myself 
though there are things of which I am ignorant. The in- 
tellect, moreover, is always in act, always knows, whatever 
may be the object of its knowledge. It must therefore be 
always cognizant of itself. 

But if the first proposition be admitted in any other 
sense, We must admit the author’s conclusions, no matter 
though they contradict each other. Absurdities engender 
absurdities, and contradictions are fruitful in contradictions. 
From one error incautiously admitted, a thousand others 
spring up and hold to it for support. If we admit, as the 
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author desires we should, that in every cognition we are 
cognizant of self as object, not as subject of the cognition, 
we must admit the two elements which he contends enter 
into the composition of the object, the ego and the non-ego, 
the me and the not-me. ‘They are then inseparable, and the 
knowledge or ignorance of the one involves the knowledge 
or ignorance of the other. But the starting-point of his 
philosophy i in this sense is contradictory and absurd. Sub- 
ject and object are essentially distinct, ‘they cannot become 
identified. Subject can never become object without ceas- 
ing to be subject, nor object become subject without ceas- 
ing to be object. ‘The one opposes the other, and they can 
be reconciled only by being kept distinct. ‘This is the 
very principle of contradiction, that it is impossible for 
anything to both be and not be at the same time. The 
real distinction of subject and object thus vindicated and 
firmly established, the whole fabric of Professor Ferrier’s 
philosophy falls to the ground. ‘The identity of the two 
is the starting-point and the result of his system. The 
first proposition asserts it, and the last goes no further. 
The following extracts will show that we do the author no 
injustice. 


* Novel, and somewhat startling, as this doctrine may seem, it 
will be found, on reflection, to be the only one which is consistent 
with the dictates of an enlightened common sense ; and the more 
it is scrutinized, the truer and the more impregnable will it appear. 
If we are ignorant at all, (and who will question our ignorance ?) 
we must be ignorant of something ; and this something 1 is not noth- 
ing, nor is it ‘the contr adictory. ‘That is admitted on all hands. 
But every attempt to fix the object of our ignorance as anything 
but object ++ subject must have the effect of fixing it either as noth- 
ing, or as the contradictory. Let it be fixed as things per se, or as 
thoughts per se,—that is, without any subject; but things or 
thoughts, without any subject, are the contradictory, inasmuch as 
they are the absolutely unknowable and inconceivable. ‘Therefore, 
unless we can be ignorant of the contradictory (a supposition 
which is itself contradictory, and in the highest degree absurd), 
we cannot be ignorant of things ph se, or of thoughts per se. 
Again, let it be fixed asa subject per se, as the ego, with no thing 
or ‘thought present to it. But the subject per se is equally contra- 
dictory with object per se. It cannot be known on any terms by 
any intelligence; and therefore, unless we entertain the absurd 
supposition that we can be ignorant of the contradictory, we can- 
not be ignorant of the subject, or ego, or mind, per se. Again, let 
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the object of our ignorance be fixed as nothing. But who was ever 
so foolish as to maintain that we were ignorant of nothing? By 
the very terms of the research, in which our ignorance is admitted, 
we confess ourselves to be ignorant of something. And therefore, 
since this something cannot be things by themselves, or the non- 
ego per se, and cannot be the mind by itself, or the ego per se, and 
moreover cannot be nothing, it must be the synthesis of things and 
some mind, —the non-ego plus some ego, — in short, some-object- 
plus-some-subject. If any other alternative is left which the object 
of our ignorance may be, this system will be glad to learn what 
that alternative is. 

“It is scarcely credible that, at this time of day, any philosoph- 
ical opinion should be absolutely original, or that any philosophical 
truth, of which no previous hint exists in any quarter, should now, 
for the first time, be brought to light. Nevertheless, the doctrine 
now under consideration is believed to be altogether new. If it is 
not so, the present writer will be ready to surrender it to any prior 
claimant who may be pointed out, and to give honor to whom 
honor is due. But meanwhile this system may be permitted to 
hold possession of it as its own peculiar discov ery, — acircumstance 
which is mentioned, because those who may favor these Institutes 
with their attention may perhaps have some inclination to know 
wherein, more particularly, their originality is supposed to consist. 
They claim to have announced for the first time the true law of 
ignorance, and to have deduced from it its consequences.” — pp. 
126 — 428. 


“The short summing up is this, —a summary which refers in 
part to the epistemology. The ordinary thinker—that is, every 
man in his habitual and unphilosophical moods — supposes, first, 
that he can know /ess than he can really know ; hence he supposes, 
that mere objects can be known. Secondly, he supposes that he 
can think of less than can be known; hence he supposes that mere 
objects can be conceived. ‘Thirdly, he supposes that he can be 
ignorant of Jess than can be known; hence he supposes that mere 
objects are what he can be ignorant of. The first and second of 
these inadvertencies are corrected in the epistemology. It is there 
shown that we cannot know less than we can really know, and 
that, therefore, mere objects cannot be known, but ‘only objects 
along with one’s self or the subject; further, that we cannot think 
of less than can be known; and that, therefore, mere objects can- 
not be conceived, but only objects along with some self or subject. 
‘The main business of the agnoiology has been to correct the third in- 
advertency, and to show that we cannot be ignorant of Jess than can 
be known, and that, therefore, mere objects cannot be what we are 
ignorant of, but only objects along with some self or subject. From 
these considerations it is obvious that philosophers have erred, not, 
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as is usually supposed, in consequence of striving to know more 
than they are competent to know, but in consequence of striving 
to know less than they are permitted to know by the laws and lim- 
its of intelligence ; and further, that they have gone astray, not, as 
is usually supposed, in consequence of denying our ignorance to be 
as great as it really is, but in consequence of maintaining that our 
ignorance is not so great as it really is, — in other words, in con- 
sequence of maintaining that we are ignorant of Jess than it is pos- 
sible for any intelligence to be ignorant of.” — pp. 488, 439. 


We come now to the third and last part of the work, 
the Ontology, in which the author establishes the nature of 
absolute existence or true being : — 


“The problem of ontology, as announced in the Introduction, 
§ 54, is, What is? inthe proper and emphatic sense of the word IS. 
What absolutely and independently exists? What, and whatalone, 
possesses a clear, detache d, emancipated, substantial, genuine, or 
unparasitical Being? W hat can that which possesses this be de- 
clared to be? What isits character? What predicate can be at- 
tached to it? This is the problem which ontology is called upon 
to resolve ; and it will be seen as we advance, that, without the 
whole of the preceding demonstrations, this question is insoluble, 
but with them its reasoned settlement may be reached.” — p. 444. 


Absolute existence, he says, must be either that which 
we know, or that which we are ignorant of, or else that 
which we neither know nor are ignorant of. He contends 
strongly for the importance of the third alternative. With- 
out it, he thinks the enumeration incomplete; for there is 
a medium between the two, something which we neither 
know nor are ignorant of. ‘This is the contradictory, or 
that which is not knowable. But absolute existence is not 
the contradictory, therefore it is either that which we know 
or that which we are ignorant of. It is unnecessary to say 
which it is; for in either case its nature is established as 
the synthesis of subject and object, or mind-logether-with- 
that-which-it-apprehends. ‘The author prints these seven 
words together, in order to make their unity more appar- 
ent. He does not see that this argument may be used 
against him, that it proves too much, and Qui nimis 
probat, nihil probat. 'The same argument may be applied 
to contingent existence. It is either that which we know 
or that which we are ignorant of, or that which we neither 
know nor are ignorant of. That which we neither know 
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nor are ignorant of, is the contradictory ; but there is no 
contradiction nor absurdity in the supposition that some- 
thing contingent exists, therefore contingent existence is 
either that which we know or that which we are ignorant 
of. ‘That which we know and that which we are ignorant 
of, is the synthesis of subject and object, mind-together- 
with-that-which-it-apprehends. Contingent existence is 
then the synthesis of subject and object, mind-together-with- 
that-which-it-apprehends. It is thus proved that the same 
thing is both absolute existence and contingent or not ab- 
solute existence. ‘The same argument proves both. Which 
conclusion is true? Why is not the latter as certain and 
undeniable as the one deduced by Professor Ferrier? It 
is a matter of vital importance to his system that it should 
not fail here. All that has hitherto been established 
amounts to nothing, he can deduce nothing from it, if his 
argument fail him here. 

Thus each of the three parts of our author’s work has its 
peculiar error. His Epistemology asserts the identity of 
subject and object; his Agnoiology denies all ignorance ; 
and his Ontology is based on an argument which } proves as 
much against him as for him. These are the three counts 
in the indictment, any one of which is sufficient to hang — 
not the author, but his system. 

When the author declares that absolute existence is not 
the contradictory, he is guilty of what logicians call petitio 
principii. 'The author is accustomed to reason on two dis- 
tinct sets of principles, the one opposed to his system, the 
other sustaining it. When a thing cannot be proved by 
one, he has recourse to the other. ‘Thus, in the present in- 
stance, to eliminate the third alternative as to the nature of 
absolute existence, which it is essential to the progress of 
his system to be got rid of, he declares that it is not the 
contradictory, because there is no contradiction in suppos- 
ing that something really and truly is. How does he know 
this? ‘The contradictory in his system is object without 
subject, the ego, per se, or the non-ego, per se. How does 
the author know that either of these is not absolute exist- 
ence? In denying that absolute existence is the contradic- 
tory, he assumes that it is neither subject nor object per se. 
If, therefore, it is anything, it is both. This is the very 
thing the author has to prove, and he does not prove it, for 
he assumes it as his premises. 

THIRD SERIES. — VOL. III. NO. IIL. 43 
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Another fault of the author’s system is, that he deduces 
the category of existence from that of cognition. Things 
are, according to him, only because we know them, and in 
proportion as we know them. He regards the object as 
the creation of the intellect, the product of the me. ‘The 
true doctrine is precisely the reverse of this. Things are 
not because we know them, but we know them because 
they are. This seems to us so plain, that it need only be 
pointed out to be admitted. For we cannot see how any 
one can so far reject reason, as to hold that we may know 
an object when there is none to be known. 

We might also object to the improper, or at least extra- 
ordinary, use which the author makes of words, and which 
in some instances, as when he says of absolute beings that 
one only is necessary, is incorrect. But our object is not 
ta find fault with Professor Ferrier’s language or his style. 
And even while pointing out the errors of the work, which 
are not few nor slight, we have no wish to deny that there 
is much that is good in the book. ‘There are frequent out- 
bursts of eloquence, which would afford grounds to believe 
that the learned professor, whatever may be said of his 
philosophical g genius, might rise to eminence in other oceu- 
pations w ould he but be ‘persuaded to try them. His mind 
is not subtle or acute enough for the depths of metaphysics 
into which he would dive. He has glimpses of truths 
which he thinks have heretofore been overlooked; but not 
making nice and accurate distinctions where they are 
requisite, he is led to deduce what he supposes is a newly 
discovered truth, but which, not unfrequently, is an old, 
exploded | error. Accuracy is as essential as depth of 
thought, in a metaphysician. Better that the last should 
be dispensed with, if either, than the first. Professor Fer- 
rier, like the German speculators almost without an ex- 
ception, makes small account of the former in comparison 
with the latter. ‘Truth is not their chief aim, and conse- 
quently they cannot be expected to attain it. To philos- 
ophize for the sake of philosophizing, is so much labor 
thrown away, and the sooner those who are speculatively 
inclined become convinced of this, the better it will be for 
the human race generally. 

In taking our leave of the author, we feel that when next 
we meet him, i in whatever dress he may appear, it will be 
as a friend with whom we may have diflered, but with 
whom we have had no wish to quarrel. 
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Art. 1V.— An Inquiry into the Principles of Church Au- 
thority; or, Reasons for recalling my Subscription to the 
Royal Supremacy. By the Rev. R. I. Witserrorce, 
M. A. Baltimore: Hedian & O’Brien. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 333. 


Mr. Wi.serrorce appears to have written this book 
before his reception into the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
and while still an archdeacon in the Anglican Establish- 
ment. It therefore cannot be regarded precisely as a Cath- 
olic work, and if it should not always speak in a Catholic 
tone or in strict accordance with Catholic doctrine, no 
particular blame can attach to the author. He does not 
appear while writing it to have fully made up his mind 
to do more than to divest himself of the preferments 
which he held in the Establishment, and to “ put himself 
as far as possible into the condition of a lay member 
of the Church.” Yet, though he speaks perhaps of the 
Episcopacy, as distinguished from the Papacy, somewhat 
too much as an Anglican, his work is substantially Cath- 
olic, and admirably adapted, we should think, to make a 
favorable impression on all Anglicans who really mean 
to be Churchmen, or who believe the Church to be a 
Divine, and not a mere human institution. We have read 
it with deep interest. It is written with rare ability and 
great learning, and we see not how any man can read 
it without being convinced that the Anglican Establish- 
ment is no part of the Church of God. 

The great trouble with Protestants in discussing the 
question of Church authority is, that they have no princi- 
ples, and always reason from detached facts, which are 
often no facts at all. ‘They run over ecclesiastical history, 
and seize upon certain statements, sometimes true, some- 
times false, and bring them forward as disproving some 
Catholic doctrine or some claim of the Catholic Church, 
without ever stopping to inquire on what principle they 
do it, if they do it at all. A Father says all bishops are 
equal; therefore say they, The Bishop of Rome has no 
primacy, forgetful that all bishops, including the Bishop 
of Rome, as bishops may be equal, and that the Papacy, 
that is to say, the Apostleship, a distinct office from that 
of Bishop, though including it, may be attached to the 
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See of Rome, and inherited by its occupant. Mr. Wil- 
berforce in this work proves that his mind has attained 
to unity, and that, though educated a Protestant, he is 
capable of reasoning from principles, and of explaining 
facts and appearances by them. He starts from some- 
thing solid, clear, and definite, and shows a firm basis 
for his superstructure. He sees that at the outset of his 
inquiry it is necessary to settle what is to be understood 
by the Church. He proceeds first to determine the nature 
of the Church, and then to prove, as Anglicanism con- 
cedes, that “the Church hath authority in controversies of 
faith.’ What he says on the nature of the Church is 
so true, so profound, so important, and so well said, that 
we cannot forbear laying it before our readers. 


Now that a paramount authority was possessed by Our Lord 
Himself, and that He committed the like to His Holy Apostles, 
is admitted probably by all Christians. The question in dispute 
is, whether any such powers outlasted their times; whether they 
founded any institution, or appointed any succession of men, to 
which the office of judging in matters of faith was intrusted in 
perpetuity. Before considering what can be said on this subject, 
it will be well to ask, what was meant in those days by the 
Church, what were understood to be its characteristic features, 
and the origin of its powers. For there are two leading views 
respecting the nature of the Church; and according as men take 
the one or the other view of the nature of the Church, they will 
commonly adopt a corresponding hypothesis respecting its au- 
thority. 

** Was the Church, then, a mere congeries of individuals, gath- 
ered together, indeed, according to God’s will, but not possessing 
any collective character, except that which is derived from the 
conglomeration of its parts; or was it an institution, composed 
indeed of men, but possessed of a being, and action, which was 
irrespective of the will of its individual members, and was im- 
pressed upon it by some higher authority? ‘This, in fact, is to 
ask whether it had any inherent life, and organic existence. By 
a wall is meant a certain arrangement of bricks, which, when 
united, are nothing more than bricks still ; but a tree is not merely 
a congeries of ligneous particles, but implies the presence of a 
certain principle of life, which combines them into a collective 
whole. Such a principle we recognize, when we speak of an 
organic body. Our thoughts are immediately carried on to one of 
those collections of particles, which Almighty God has united ac- 
cording to that mysterious law, which we call life. Thus is an 
impulse perpetuated, which having its origin from the Author of 
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nature, displays its fecundating power in all the various combina- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom. Its sphere, indeed, is inert 
matter, and the continual assimilation of fresh portions of mat- 
ter is necessary to its prolongation; but its being is derived from 
a higher source; it is the introduction of a living power into the 
material creation. 

“The notion entertained of the Church, then, would be entirely 
different, according as it was supposed to be merely a combination 
of individuals, or an organic institution, endowed with a divine 
life. In the first case it would have no other powers than those 
which it derived from its members; in the second, its members 
would be only the materials, which it would fashion and combine 
through its own inherent life. In one case it would stand on 
human authority ; in the other, on Divine appointment. On one 
side would be reason, enlightened it may be, but still the reason 
of individuals ; on the other, supernatural grace. 

** Now there can be no doubt which of these views is favored 
by Scripture; whether we look to its express words, to the 
general tendency of prophecy, or to the analogy of doctrine. 
The word Ecclesia, indeed, by us rendered Church, is used for 
any combination of men: but of that particular combination, 
which Our Lord established, we have a specific definition, wherein 
it is declared to be ‘the Body’ of Christ. This definition, 
repeatedly given, implies certainly that the Church is not a mere 
combination of individuals, but possesses an organic life from 
union with its Head. No doubt it has heen affirmed to be merely 
a figurative expression, founded upon the use of certain analogous 
words. But it is the only definition we have of the Church; it 
is a definition frequently given; and if we are at liberty to get 
rid of such Scriptural statements by saying that they are figurative, 
the use of Scripture as a guide to our belief is at an end. “Besides, 
the word which St. Paul employed could not have been under- 
stood by his readers in a figurative sense, because it has no such 
meaning in the Greek language. The English reader is so 
familiar with the application of the words body. and head to those 
who are merely related together as members of the same commu- 
nity, that he not unnaturally supposes St. Paul’s expression to 
be founded upon a similar idiom. But in Greek such an usage 
was wholly unknown: the word gépa (body) was never used 
for a society composed of different persons ; nor xepady (head) 
for its chief. And though there are a few expressions of the 
sort in Latin, yet the prevalent use of the words body, corpora- 
tion, corps, &c., in modern languages, appears to be founded upon 
the analogy which St. Paul suggested, and which has since given 
shape to the languages of Christendom. So that to assert St. 
Paul’s words to be figurative, because the terms have gained 
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this force in later times, is to mistake an effect for a cause. To 
cross the Rubicon has been a figurative phrase since the time of 
Cesar ; are we to suppose, then, ‘that the Rubicon was not really 
crossed by Cesar himself ? 

** Again: When we turn from individual expressions to the 
general course of prophecy, we find its whole scope and tendency 
to be built on some real identification of the great Renewer of 
man’s race with the race which He was to renew. The prophe- 
cies of Isaiah associate the new system which was to prevail 
in the world with the Rod, which was to ‘come forth out of the 
stem of Jesse’; and Daniel beheld that stone that was ‘cut out 
without hands,’ that is, the Incarnate Nature of the Son of God, 
expand itself into a mountain, which was to fill the earth. And 
this exactly accords with what is revealed to us respecting the 
purposes of our Lord’s Incarnation. For was not Godhead and 
Manhood combined in Him, that the inferior nature, which was 
exalted in its Head, might be communicated to His brethren ? 
‘Hlé shall see His seed, He shall prolong His days, and the 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in His hand.’ To resolve St. 
Paul’s assertions, therefore, into a figure of speech, is not only 
to violate the analogy of language, but to detract from the mys- 
tery of pur redemption. The Apostle surely was well aware how 
wonderful was the truth which he was communicating, when he 
affirmed Christians to be ‘members of’ Christ’s ‘ Body, from 
His Flesh, and from his Bones’; for he himself declared it to 
be ‘a great mystery.’ There can be no pretence, therefore, 
for refusing to take his statements in that natural and obvious 
sense which his words imply. He declares the Church to be that 
which Our Lord had Himself predicted it should be, an organic 
body, deriving its life from perpetual union with the Humanity 
of its Head. ‘fam the vine; ye are the branches.’ As the 
whole race of mankind inherits that life which was infused into 
nature in Adam, so the Church’s life results from that power 
which was bestowed upon humanity, through the taking it into 
God. The mystical Body of Christ has an organic life, like His 
3ody natural; for Christ was personally Incarnate in that Body 
which was slain, but by power and presence will He be Incarnate 
in His Church till the end of the world. As the Gospels are the 
record of His Presence in the one, so is Church History that of 
His Presence in the other. What else could be intended by His 
promise to His chosen representatives? ‘Lo, I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world.” Or what less could be 
implied in that Scriptural statement which identifies His members 
with Himself? ‘For as the Body is one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one body being many are one 
body, so also is Christ.’ 
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“ The Scriptural statements, then, respecting the Church of 
Christ, represent it to be an organic body, whereby that life which 
had entered into humanity through the Head of our race was 
extended to its members. And so St. Irenzeus speaks of those 
‘ who are not nourished at the breast of their mother,’ the Church, 
as * not discerning that clear fountain, which flows from the Body 
of Christ.?. And on this principle depends the whole idea of the 
Christian Sacraments, as the media of Church union, and the 
gift which the Church was commissioned to convey. Holy Bap- 
tism was instituted that ‘by one Spirit’? we may ‘all be baptized 
into one body’: and the Holy Eucharist transmits that life, 
which had its source in God, and which was imparted to man- 
kind through the Mediator. ‘ As the living Father hath sent Me, 
and I live by the Father, even so he that eateth Me, even he shall 
live by Me.’ Those who do not recognize this organic action in 
the Church of Christ, must find a large part of St. Paul’s language 
unintelligible. What can be meant by the being ‘ buried’ with 
Christ, and ‘raised up’ with Him, by the ‘ putting Him on,’ the 
being ‘ found in Him,’ by our relation to ‘the New Man,’ by the 
position and work of the ‘last Adam’? These words surely look 
to some actual set of events as their counterpart. The notion of 
a mere sympathy of feeling, and accordance of purpose, is not 
enough to bear their weight. They cannot be got rid of as 
parabolical expressions, unless the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
and the whole mystery of the New Creation, is resolved into a fa- 
ble. And, therefore, ‘ we aflirm that the sacred Scriptures assert 
the whole Church of God to be the Body of Christ, endowed with 
life by the Son of God. Of this Body, which is to be regarded as 
a whole, the members are individual believers. For as the soul 
gives life and motion to the body, which of itself could have no 
living motion, so the Word, giving a right motion and energy, 
moves the whole body, the Church, and each one of its members.’ ” 


— pp. 26-31. 


We commend this to all our Protestant readers, for after 
all the whole controversy between them and us lies here. 
Is the Church a mere congeries of individuals, with no 
life but that which is in them as individuals, and derived 
from them, or is she an organism, an organic body, living 
a life of her own, which she derives not from her members, 
but which they by communion derive from her? Protes- 
tants generally hold that the body derives its life from the 
me mbers, not the members from the body; that is to say, 
they deny the Church to be an organic body living its own 
divine life derived from Christ its ‘head. 7 hey thus really 
deny that our Lord founded any Church, and reduce him 
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to the rank of a mere preacher of truth and justice. They 
assert a system of pure indivicualism, and lose the whole 
benefit of the atonement and salvation through Christ. 
On what condition could Christ make satisfaction for my 
sins? My sins were not his, and how could God’s justice 
be satisfied by the punishment of the innocent for the 
guilty? Say our Lord offered a full equivalent, how can 
that affect me? It was I who owed the debt, and not 
another, and how can I be said to have paid it because 
Christ has paid it? In no other way than on the ground 
that he is my head and that I am his member, and so 
united with him as a member to the head that I paid it in 
him as the member shares in what is done by the head. Be- 
fore, then, I have practically made satisfaction to God’s jus- 
tice, or before I can receive the application of the atonement 
to myself personally, | must be joined to Christ as a living 
member of his body. But if you deny all such body of 
Christ, you deny me the possibility of being united to it, 
and consequently the possibility of sharing in the atone- 
ment. In order to be saved, or to attain to eternal salva- 
tion, we must live the life of Christ, not a life like his, but 
his identical life, as the members live the life of the body, 
or the body the life of the head. How, if the Church is no 
organic body, living a divine life derived from its head, are 
we as individuals to come into real and living communion 
with Christ, and partake of his divine life? Deny the 
Church as an organism, as the body of Christ living his 
life, and you deny the whole Gospel; you deny the whole 
se she me of salvation through Christ, and fall into the naked 
rationalism and naturalism of the Unitarian. Without 
the Church as an organic body living an interior life of 
its own, or the life of. the indwelling Holy Ghost, Christi- 
anity is but one among a thousand systems of moral and 
intellectual philosophy, and as powerless as any other. 

We are well aware that it is exceedingly difficult for our 

materialistic and atheistic age to understand how the 
Church, which appears to be composed of individuals, 
ean have any other life than what is brought to her by her 
members. Men in our age have lost the conception of 
unity, or confounded it with that of totality. They have 
lost, as had the old Gentiles, the conception of creation. 
With them it is not God who makes the world, but the 
world that makes God. ‘They have multiplicity without 
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unity, and suppose everything operates from low to high, 
and nothing from high to low. ‘They have no conception 
of spirituality, and cannot conceive how a multitude of in- 
dividuals can live one and the same identical life. Yeta 
moment’s reflection might satisfy them that the thing is not 
only possible, but an actual fact. In the natural order all 
men live one and the same identical life. Humanity is 
one, and men are men only by virtue of living its one life. 
Without individuals you may say there is no really exist- 
ing humanity, but you must also say that without human- 
ity there are and can be no individuals. All men live the 
one life of humanity, a life which they do not give, but 
which they receive. ‘They as individuals do not precede 
humanity, for without humanity they are not conceivable. 

Now conceive the Church to be a new humanity, the 
human race supernaturalized by grace, deriving from Christ 
as natural humanity from Adam, and you will have no 
more difficulty in conceiving the unity of the life of Chris- 
tians than you have in conceiving that of men and women 
in the natural order. Christ is called the new Adam, and 
Christians in the supernatural order bear to him a relation 
analogous to that which individual men bear to the first 
Adam in the natural order. We live the natural life of 
humanity by natural generation and communion with our 
natural head, and we live the supernatural life of Christ by 
spiritual generation and communion with him through his 
body. Grace in the latter performs the part of nature in 
the former. 'The earthly mirrors or copies the heavenly, 
the natural the supernatural, and hence the study of the 
life of humanity in the natural order helps us to under- 
stand the life of regenerated humanity in the supernatural 
order. ‘The Church under the present point of view is 
simply regenerated humanity, humanity living not solely 
the natural life of Adam, but the supernatural and divine 
life of Christ, the second Adam. Its life flows from Christ, 
as the natural life flows from Adam, and as ke is one, it is 
one and the same life in all who are in communion with 
him, or are begotten by the Holy Ghost unto him, and 
binds them all into one living body. It is easy in this way 
to conceive the Church, not as a congeries of individuals, 
but as a living organism, with, so to speak, a collective 
unity, and collective faculties and functions. 

Once conceded that the Church is an organic body liv- 
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ing the life of Christ, made an organism by the indwelling 
Holy Ghost, there can be no question as to what body is 
the Church. ‘The common sense of mankind would pro- 
nounce it the Roman Catholic Church, for the simple rea- 
son that it obviously can be no other. ‘There is no Protes- 
tant sect that dares call itself the one only body of Christ, 
or restrict the Church of Christ within its own narrow lim- 
its. Even Episcopalians, who have so much to say of the 
Church, only call their association a “branch” of the 
Church, and the Calvinistic divines consulted by Henry 
the Fourth of France gave it as their belief, that salvation 
is attainable out of the bosom of the Calvinistie Church in 
the communion of the Roman Catholic Church. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church is the only visible body extant that 
can be traced back through a regular descent to the Apos- 
tolic communion, and identified with the primitive Church. 
She alone has maintained the unity of the body of Christ 
in space and time. ‘The man who would deny it proves 
his lack of honesty or his ignorance of history, and they 
who deny the Roman Catholic Church to be the true 
Church of Christ either formally or virtually deny the 
Church to be an organic body, and therefore that our 
Lord founded any Church, or instituted a regenerated hu- 
man race. No Protestant really believes in any Church, 
any collective body of Christ. It is only by denying the 
Church as such body, and looking upon it as a voluntary 
association formed by individuals, that any Protestant can 
regard himself as in communion with Christ. Hence we 
find that, just in proportion as the members of any Protes- 
tant sect entertain Church views, they lose their hostility 
to Rome and tend towards Catholicity. This is clearly 
proved by what has been called the “ Oxford movement.” 
We therefore commend most earnestly to all our Protes- 
tant readers the extract we have made from Mr. Wilber- 
force on “the Nature of the Church.” 

Having defined the nature of the Church, the author 
proceeds to prove that the Church hath authority in con- 
troversies of faith, and to discuss the nature of that author- 
ity. From his chapter on the Nature of the Church’s Au- 
thority we must be permitted to make a few extracts. 


** A clear understanding of the principle on which Church author- 
ity stands is necessary to its just appreciation. It is needful to 
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guard, for example, against the not unusual opinion, that it depends 
merely upon the accidental circumstance that the Primitive Church 
was less remote from the age of the Apostles than ourselves. No 
doubt this is a consideration of great importance; and it enables 
us, as was shown in the last chapter, to appeal to the writers of 
that period as witnesses of the Church’s position on the removal of 
the Apostles. For who so likely to carry on the true line of doc- 
trine and discipline, as those whom the Apostles had appointed to 
govern after them? Who better fitted to understand St. John than 
his disciple, St. Ignatius? Who more sure te hand on the system 
of Polycarp, than St. Irenzeus, who had sat at his feet? Buta fur- 
ther step is taken when those who witness to the fact, that the 
Church is possessed of authority, go on to explain the principles of 
that authority of which she is possessed. The office, indeed, of 
building up the Canon of Scripture, which was imposed upon the 
Church of the second century, leads, of necessity, to some higher 
view of its position and character. Did the sacred Scriptures con- 
sist only of ordinary writings, the ordinary rules of evidence would 
suffice for their support. It would be enough that the writings of 
Paul and John may be identified like those of Livy and Cicero. 
And, therefore, those who take a low view of the authority of the 
sacred writers are easily satisfied of their authenticity. But in 
proportion as we esteem highly of their authority, we must assign 
a higher function to that Body, which not only had to fix their au- 
thorship, but to attest their inspiration. Had the Books of the New 
Testament, indeed, been exclusively Apostolic, there would have 
been some speciousness in the attempt to transfer the authority 
which sanctions them from the Church to her first founders: but it 
has been already observed, that our Canon contains books which 
are not the work of Apostles, — two Gospels, the Acts, and possi- 
bly the Epistle to the Hebrews, —while an Epistle has been ex- 
cluded from it which was anciently attributed to an Apostle. And 
the decision is known not to have turned ona bare inquiry into 
the external evidence of authenticity, but likewise on the conform- 
ity of the documents adduced with the analogy of faith. So that 
we are led, of necessity, to that deeper view of Church authority 
which the two preceding chapters suggested. They compel us to 
seek for it in those fundamental characteristics of the Gospel Cov- 
enant which are revealed in Holy Scripture, and are witnessed by 
the undoubted consent of the Catholic Church. 

‘“¢ For Church authority has its basis in the principle, that all wis- 
dom comes from God, and that it iscommunicated to mankind only 
through the Incarnation of Christ. And therefore, as it dwelt en- 
tirely in His Manhood when He was present in the Flesh, so its 
presence ever since is to be sought in that community ‘ which is 
His Body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all.” The Presence 
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which was to be found in His Body Natural, when He was upon 
earth, is to be sought, since His Ascension, in that Body Mystical, 
which is His perpetual medium of approach. For the gifts of 
grace, which had their dwelling in the one, are imparted through 
the other. And therefore Our Lord concluded that address to the 
Father with which he ended His earthly ministry, by setting forth 
the twofold presence of Himself and of the Blessed Spirit, by which 
the Church was to be sanctified and possessed. ‘I have declared 
unto them Thy name, and will declare it; that the love wherewith 
Thou hast loved Me may be in them, and] in them.’ Inasmuch 
as the attributes of Deity pertain to the essence of Itself, therefore 
the love wherewith the Second Person in the Glorious Godhead is 
for ever bound to the First is no other than that Blessed Spirit who 
is the bond of the whole Trinity. So that in these words we are 
assured of that indwelling of the Holy Ghost whereby He animates 
the Body of Christ, while Our Blessed Lord is present likewise 
Himself, through the power of His Godhead, and through His Flesh 
anu Blood, which is bestowed in the Holy Eucharist. The Church’s 
authority, therefore, is no accidental office with which she happens 
to be intrusted, — it has its basis in the laws of her nature, and in 
the original constitution on which she was built; it flows directly 
from that life, which emanates from her Head, and cannot be dis- 
sociated from her existence. So that Our Lord set forth the prin- 
ciple and measure of her coherence by reference to the highest of 
all standards: ‘ As Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in Us.’ And therefore do we read that 
‘there is one Body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling’; ‘ for by one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one Body.’ 

“This principle was so fully recognized by the early writers, 
that they attribute all separation from the Body of Christ to the 
lack of Christian love. For since the Holy Ghost, who is the 
very principle of love, is the life of the whole Christian society, its 
dissolution and division into parts can result only from the with- 
drawal of this principle of coherence. This is the great truth in- 
culcated in every part of St. Ignatius’s Epistles. He identifies any 
lack of concord among Christians themselves with the loss of that 
Divine life which has its source in their Lord. So long as they 
obey that attraction which binds them to their Head, they must 
needs be attracted to one another. ‘ Where division and anger is, 
God does not dwell. To all, therefore, who repent, the Lord for- 
gives, if they enter by repentance into the oneness of God.’ So 
possessed is he of the oneness of that principle which has its root 
in God, and diffuses itself as the impulse of life through Christ’s 
mystical Body, that he identifies faith which apprehends the mys- 
teries with love which binds together the members of Our Lord. 
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When speaking of persons who rejected the Holy Eucharist, he 
says, ‘ Those who contradict the gift of God perish through their 
reasonings. But it had been better for them to love that they 
might share in the resurrection.’ 

“To the same purpose is the assertion of St. Irenzeus, that those 
who ‘ separate themselves from the Christian body’ do so ‘ from 
self-conceit, vainglory, blindness, or ill-judgment.’ The like con- 
viction respecting the moral guilt of division is expressed by all the 
writers of the second century, — St. Ignatius, Hermas, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Theophilus of Antioch, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, — 
as it was also by their successors. Neither ought their conduct to 
be attributed to a narrow jealousy, or to any wish to institute a 
spiritual monopoly, which might restrict the religious privileges of 
mankind. The point aimed at was, not to impose a restraint 
which might limit the gifts of grace, but to secure the unity which 
might preserve them. Its cause was a deep conviction of the re- 
ality of that Divine system which had been committed to human 
hands, and could only be maintained through the permanence of 
the Society through which it was communicated. Hence St. C y- 
prian’s well- known statement: ‘He cannot have God for his Fa- 
ther, who has not the Church for his Mother. If any one could 
escape who was out of Noah’s Ark, then he who shall have been 
out of the Church can escape also.’ He explains his principle, 
when stating the grounds on which he denied the validity of hereti- 
cal baptism ; he identifies the life of the Christian community with 
the agency of that Blessed Spirit, who takes up His dwelling in 
Christ’s Mystical Body. And so, too, St. Augustine, who, though 
not asserting the invalidity of lay-baptism, yet affirms as strongly 
as St. Cyprian, that forgiveness can only be obtained through the 
Church, because her life is that gift of the Spirit, which she min- 
isters to individuals. 

“The principle, then, of Church authority, as understood by 
the ancient writers, is that the mystical Body of Christ is an or- 
ganized whole, inhabited and guided by the Holy Ghost, who by 
dw elling in it gives it life, and ‘infuses charity and concord among 
its members. So that the interpretation of doctrine and custody of 
truth is no separate and accidental office, with which it is intrusted, 
but a function of its life, and a consequence of its being. ‘ We 
guard the faith which we have received from the Church, and 
which proceeds perpetually from the Holy Spirit, as though it were 
some precious deposit, in an excellent vessel, which can renew it- 
self, and can make new the vessel which contains it. For this is 
the office committed to the Church of God, that it should, as it 
were, breathe inspiration into His creatures, so that all its members 
should receive the gift and live. And here lies the principle of 
our communication with Christ, that is, the Holy Spirit, the pledge 
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of incorruption ; here is the confirmation of our faith, and the lad- 
der whereby we ascend to God. For in the Church, St. Paul says, 
God has placed Apostles, Prophets, Teachers, and all the rest of 
that system whereby the Spirit operates, of which Spirit they are 
not partakers who do not betake themselves to the Church, but de- 
fraud themselves of life by ill-thinking and worse deeds. For 
where the Church is, there is the Spirit of God, and where the Spirit 
of God, there is the Church, and all Grace ; and the Spirit is truth. 
Therefore, those who do not participate in it are neither nourished 
to life from the breast of their mother, nor do they taste of that purest 
fountain which proceeds from the Body of Christ.’ So does St. Cy- 

prian speak of the Church, which, ‘ having its Lord’s light diffused 
through it, extends its heame throughout. the whole world’ ; and 
Origen says, that ‘ the Church enlightened by the light of Christ, 

is herself also made the light of the world.’ ” — pp. 55-61. 


And again: — 


“Since the Church, then, is an organized Society, and its life is 
derived from that presence of the Holy Ghost, by which the whole 
Mystical Body of Christ is inhabited, it is plain that her authority in 
controversies of faith cannot be limited. To say that her authority 
extends to all subjects, and is final in each, is only to say that God 
is wiser than man. Can it be admitted that in easy questions we 
are to refer to God’s Spirit, but in difficult ones to trust to our own ? 
Is grace to decide in usual cases, but the final appeal to be left to 
nature? ‘ Having begun in the Spirit, are we made perfect in the 
flesh?’ And is not the fit answer to such difficulties as have been 
suggested, that a contradiction between Scripture and the Church 
is an impossible supposition, seeing that the Divine Spirit, whose 
presence is her life, is the same ‘ who spake by the Prophets’ ? 

** All this, which is manifest from the nature of the case, is fully 
borne out by the Church’s own testimony respecting her office. it 
is witnessed by her manner of proceeding in Councils, which always 
professed to refer to the Scriptures, but to be guided in their inter- 
pretation not by logical argumentation, but by the Spirit of God. 
A certain habitual, inherent indwelling of the Holy Ghost was sup- 
posed to preserve the collective Body of Christ in that ancient 
track, which had been marked out by the Apostles. As new er- 
rors arose, and new emergencies, the Spirit of a Divine wisdom 
was believed to supply the materials for meeting them, out of the 
inexhaustible storehouse of the original revelation. If a fresh 
meaning, or an additional force, was given to ancient statements, 
it was only because the ‘instructed scribe’ was bringing ‘ forth 
out of his treasures things new and old.’ And this constant prac- 
tice of the Church in her public actions is avowed by her writers 
from the very beginning. ‘They all assume her to possess a col- 
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lective wisdom, to which individuals were bound to render practi- 
cal submission; and how could practical submission be claimed, 
save for a body which had the right of final adjudication? For 
why would it have been men’s duty to submit, instead of adopting 
that course which was suggested by their private reasonings, unless 
the body, which demanded their obedience, had been guided by a 
higher wisdom ? And this, accordingly, is the principle which is 
asserted by ancient writers, — that men ought not to set up their 
private reason against the judgment of the Church, because theirs 
are mere human theories, whereas she is guided by the Spirit of 
God. Thus does St. Irenzeus speak of the duty of obeying those 
‘who with the succession of the Episcopate have received the un- 
failing grace of truth, according to the pleasure of the Father’ 
and again, ‘ where the gifts of grace have been deposited by Our 
Lord, there we ought to seek the truth, among those who possess 
that succession of the Church which is derived from the Apostles.’ 
And while in the former of these places he censures those who 
from their own reasonings depart from the ‘ great succession of 
the Church,’ he finds fault elsewhere with the Marcosians, who 
pretended to a private inspiration, and asserted that they could 
‘announce the unknown Father,’ ‘boasting themselves to be the 
pure and discerning ones.’ ‘ Unhappy people,’ he says again, 
‘ who choose to be false prophets, and deny the grace of prophecy 
to the Church.’ 

‘“‘ These passages not only exhibit the Church as a final author- 
ity, and as supplying interpretations which did not admit of being 
carried on appeal before the higher tribunal of individual reason ; 
but they illustrate the principle on which this belief depends, 
namely, that the Divine Spirit which has its dwelling in the col- 
lective Body, is our sole guide in the things of God. So that, as 
Origen expresses it, Scripture cannot be properly understood un- 
less men keep to ‘ the rule of the heavenly Church of Jesus Christ, 
as it has been handed down to us by the Apostles.’ And therefore, 
in speaking of the Old Testament, he says, ‘if the Law of God is 
received according to that mode of understanding it which the 
Church teaches, then it plainly excels all human laws.’ But the 
ultimate proof of this, after all, is the Church’s practice. For as 
time went on, new points of doctrine were continually decided, and 
the Creed grew up from the primordial simplicity of the second 
century until it attained the structure of the symbol of St. Athana- 
sius. How could the Church have required assent to the various 
results which were thus evolved, unless she had been conscious 
of authority to propound them ? How could she have been justi- 
fied in excluding objectors from those sacraments which she held 
to be necessary to salvation, or in giving opportunity for those di- 
visions which formed the most effectual obstacle to the growth of 
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Christ’s kingdom, unless she had been possessed of some peculiar 
office, and some unfailing criterion? Yet was this the whole 
course of her history. And her greatest minds refer, like St. Au- 
gustine, to that ‘ most firm corroboration, which was derived from 
the consent of the Catholic Church throughout the world,’ and ex- 
cuse those who had previously held erroneous opinions on an im- 
portant point of doctrine, ‘ because the Church had not as yet the 
decision of a plenary Council concerning this subject.’ ‘ For if it 
be always open to human opinions to dispute,’ says St. Facundus, 
‘there will never be wanting those who dare to resist the truth. 
And truly what will be the end of contentions and disputes, if it be 
allowed that those things, which have been settled by the consent of 
the whole Church, should again be brought to judgment? Why 
may not this further judgment itself be judged over again? ’” — 


pp- 63 —- 66. 


After proving that the Church’s authority was to be per- 
petual, the author concludes this part of his subject by an- 
swering some objections. 


* [t may be thought that this view of things is derogatory to the 
dignity of Holy Scripture, and an infringement on the rights of in- 
dividual conscience. On this subject something has been said in 
another place, where it was shown that the existence of Church 
authority is in perfect harmony with the principles of the Christian 
Dispensation, and results from that law of the New Creation, 
whereby the natural reason of the children of Adam has been ex- 
alted into the higher wisdom of the family of Christ. And this 
was shown to be so far from being derogatory either to Scripture 
or reason, that it has been found, in fact, to be the real means of 
preserving the one, and of perfecting the other. For reason has 
attained its most perfect growth where a central authority has 
restrained its eccentricities; and Scripture has been most rever- 
enced by those who admitted that its custody was with the Church. 
Here, then, it will be enough to make a few remarks of a more 
practical character. 

“ The objection that Church authority interferes either with the 
respect which is due to the Inspired Volume, or with its use, arises 
entirely from a forgetfulness that the real question is, not what is 
the law, but who is the judge. The laws of the land do not lose 
their validity, because one judge succeeds another; why should 
the laws of God suffer detriment, because their appointed inter- 
preter is not individual reason, but the collective wisdom of the 
Body of Christ? It is idle, therefore, to allege passages from the 
ancient writers, in which they insist either on the perfection of 
Holy Scripture, or on its capacity to render those who duly study 
it wise unto salvation. For the question is, Who is the right stu- 
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dent? the failure is not alleged to be in the rule, but in its inter- 
preter. And the same writers who know not how to express them- 
selves highly enough respecting the perfections of Scripture, are 
as express as possible in declaring that it cannot be studied rightly 
without reference to the guidance of the Church. ‘ They all 
quote Scripture,’ says St. Hilary of the heretics, ‘but without the 
sense of Scripture’; for ‘ those who are out of the Church can- 
not have any understanding of the Divine word.’ ‘ In this matter,’ 
says St. Augustine, ‘ we hold the truth, when we do that which has 
been decided upon by that Church Universal, which is commended 
to us by the authority of the Scriptures themselves ; that since sa- 
cred Scripture cannot be erroneous, he who fears to fall into error 
through the obscurity of this question may consult about it that 
same Church which Holy Scripture unambiguously points out to 
him.’ The Holy Apostles, we may well suppose, discerned the 
whole scope and relations of the covenant of God: the secrets of 
His unknown kingdom were laid open to them; but they applied 
themselves to the correction of existing evils; and they fed their 
converts with milk or with meat, according to their need. Hence, 
many points of great moment did not become subjects of detailed 
instruction in the Apostolic writings. We hear little about the ex- 
isting office and duties of the Christian Priesthood; and nothing 
respecting that interference of kings and governments in the af- 
fairs of the Church, which is now a subject of so much perplexity. 
For the one was not disputed apparently in the age of the Apostles, 
and the other had not yet commenced. On such points, then, we 
may argue from the principles which have been laid down in Holy 
Writ, and we may draw inferences from the allusions which have 
been made to them. But who is to judge the fairness of our infer- 
ences, and the cogency of our arguments? Is it the private reason 
of men, or the Divine Wisdom, speaking through the Church? 
Whichever judge we take, it is plain that the authority of the law 
remains unaltered. ‘The sacred Scriptures themselves are of no 
use unless you understand them rightly. For all heretics, who 
admit them to be of authority, appear to themselves to follow 
them, when they rather follow their own errors; and it is not, 
therefore, because they contemn the Scriptures, but because they 
misinterpret them, that they are heretics.’ For ‘the Scripture 
does not consist in reading certain words, but in understanding 
them.’ 

** But, then, it may be said, this is to dethrone human reason, 
which God has given to every man as his guide in the determina- 
tion of truth. Now, it is not disputed that reason has its functions: 
reason is supreme in things natural, and it is the guide which leads 
us to that higher Teacher, by whom we are instructed in things 
divine. But it cannot, surely, be maintained that a man’s own 
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reason ought always to be confided in, even by himself. Is it 
ever made a ground of complaint, that the private reason of the 
people of England is interfered with by the decisions of the Courts 
of Westminster? Yet many a law would be interpreted differently, 
if men were left to apply it by individual reason to their own case. 
But that laws may not be a mere mockery, it has been found ne- 
cessary that there should not only be a statute-book, according to 
which justice should be administered, but a judge to administer it. 
Now, if men are admitted to be partial in deciding for themselves 
things earthly, why should they be supposed infallible in inter- 
preting things divine ? 

“Further: If it is inconsistent with reason to allow of a judge of 
faith, it is inconsistent with it also to allow of a revelation. For 
is not our reason interfered with by the fact, that God spoke once, 
as really as it is by the fact, that He speaks always? It requires 
to be proved, of course, that God has given his Church ‘ authority 
in controversies of faith,’ and grounds for believing it have already 
been adduced ; but if this fact be rejected as an infringement on 
the independence of human reason, why should we not also reject 
revelation at large ? ” — pp. 71-74. 


We cannot follow the author through his volume, but 
the extracts we have made will satisfy our readers that the 
work is the production of a scholar, a profound thinker, an 
able writer, and a sincere and earnest-minded man, and 
that it is full of interest and instruction. It is clear from 
the doctrine he establishes that the Church is a spiritual 
body, —a spiritual kingdom, complete in herself, and sub- 
sisting by the indwelling Holy Ghost, who is her life, her 
light, and her authority. She is a supernatural body, not 
superseding the natural, but lying in a sphere above it and 
independent of it. Hence any attempt to subject her to 
the temporal authority, or to make her dependent on the 
secular order, as is the case with Anglicanism, is to strike 
at her essential nature, and to deprive her of her distine- 
tive character as the Church of God. Obviously, then, the 
author, as an honest man, wishing to belong to the Chris- 
tian Church, could not remain an Anglican. 
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Arr. V.— 1. Il Protestantesino e la Regola di Fede. 
Per Giovannt Perrone, della Compagnia di Gest, 
Prof. di Teologia nel Coll. Romano. Roma: Coi Tipi 
della Civilta Cattolica. 1853. 

Dissertazione Storico- Teologica, del P. Gasrie.ie Bis- 
Bia, del terz’ Ordine di 8S. Francesco, contro le Bibliche 
Societa de’ Protestanti. Assisi. 1852. 


Tue work by Father Perrone, together with a number 
of other books written since 1848 by Italians and by others, 
some of them devoted children of the Holy Roman Cath- 
olic Apostolic Church, some of them her sworn enemies, 
and all of them interested in the affairs of their country, 
was noticed in a former number of this Review; but as it 
excelled the others in point of size, importance, scope, and 
thorough management of the Italian question, we promised 
to recur to it on a future occasion. We expressed a hope, 
at the time, that some person well qualified for the task 
would translate it for the American Catholic public. We 
are a little surprised that it has not been already done in 
England. ‘The close, though generally indirect connection, 
in an official sense, of England with italy for the last sixty 
years, and the silent, though effective, influence which Eng- 
lish statesmanship has brought to bear upon the affairs of 
that peninsula, would serve to prove that a well-planned 
translation of the work of Father Perrone might in no 
small degree advance the interests of Catholicity in Eng- 
land. ‘The work was projected, begun, and finished 
England, while the author was an exile, driven from his 
native land by the whirlwind which the unhappy Gioberti 
strove to ride, and the storm which he sought to direct 
against the Society of Jesus, but which turned out to be an 
anti-Catholic whirlwind, — an anti-Christian storm, which 
the providence of God so rode, and so guided, that, while 
the intended victims are now seated under their own vine 
and their own fig-tree, with no one to disturb them or 
make them afraid, the authors of the mischief either sleep 
in dishonored graves, or wander abroad with the mark of 
Cain—the evidence of murder done and further murder 
planned — upon their brows, stamped in characters of ev- 
erlasting fire. Like the master whom they serve, and who 
is the Prince of this world, disasters, defeat, ruin, teach them 
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nothing. They will try, as they have tried, again and 
again, to raise the storm which the breath of God has so 
often quelled in his own time and in his own way, they 
themselves being not seldom the very instruments chosen 
by him for the irretrievable destruction of their own work, 
and they themselves being not seldom the only victims 
borne by the tempest to the depths from which it was 
evoked. The race of Pharaohs, whose hearts are har- 
dened, whose eyes are closed, and whose ears are stopped, 
still lives. So long as man is free, so long as the partial 
darkness of the understanding, and the weakness of the 
will, the sad effects of the Fall, remain, so long as Satan be 
not wholly chained, the heathen will rage, the pEoPLE will 
imagine vain things, and He who sitteth in the heavens 
will laugh them to scorn. In the course of this mundane 
contest the Church appears to be, humanly speaking, al- 
ways falling, and the enemy always about to conquer. 
The enemy will not be blamed herein by the man who 
looks at the field of battle from an earthly point of view. 
No precaution that human intellect aided by diabolical 
malice can suggest, is omitted in the assault. Hence, 
when the Church is attacked, she prays. She rests mainly 
upon the promises of Christ, which cannot fail. And the 
enemy, being earth-born, when dashed to the earth rises, 
like the fabled earth-born giant of old, deriving new strength 
from the infernal source whence he sprung. 

The work of the illustrious Perrone is directed against 
Protestantism, considered in its relations with the Rule of 
Faith. But it contains much more matter than one would 
be led to suppose from its title. It is written chiefly for Ital- 
iansathome. It passes over modern Pyrrhonism, inasmuch 
as it assumes, as a starting-point, that every man who is a 
man holds certain truths to be incontestible; believes in 
some higher and better state than the present; hopes to 
enjoy that state, and receives or proposes to himself some 
rule of faith and of conduct by which he may obtain the 
fruition of his desires. He writes for his beloved Italy, 
and especially for those generous but misled young men 
of Italy whose cry is that they were Italians before they 
were Catholics. Let us remain true to our Church, say 
they, but, while we shut our eyes to the evidences of her 
increasing age, let us take from her hands, gently but 
firmly, lovingly but with such force as may be necessary 
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to accomplish our purpose, that temporal sceptre whicn 
she once knew so well how to wield, and which she refuses 
to drop now, because her hands are so accustomed to its 
touch, because she does not know how to drop it, and be- 
cause there are no hands strong enough to take it from her. 
She clings to it, not because she loves it, but because she 
cannot bring herself to resign it. Ours are the hands of 
her own most beloved children, and she will yield to their 
gentle foree what she would refuse to ruder hands. We 
are of age, and it is the will of God that we direct our 
own concerns in all things that pertain to this life. Let 
our mother, the Church, tell us what to do for the life to 
come. Is not that work glorious enough, even for her? 
And if she tell us that, in order to obtain the life to come, 
we must subordinate the temporal to the spiritual, and 
therefore in all things which pertain to this life receive 
our direction from her, we will listen respectfully, we will 
love her as dearly as ever, yet we will be firm in our just 
resolve, understanding well that she is from the mere force 
of habit repeating words which may have been not only 
true but eflicacious once, but which are now as empty 
and as inoperative as the words of the Sanhedrim or of the 
schools would be, if uttered in tones of authority in this en- 
lightened age. 

Father Perrone does not fear that Protestantism in its 
theological or in its philosophical form will ever find favor 
in Italy; She long since weighed Protestantism under 
these forms in the balance, found them wanting, and 
threw them aside as rubbish. Still, there was a moment 
when the faith of Italy seemed to her enemies to waver. 


, ‘From the evil moment when the Protestant rebellion began in 
the heart of Germany to rend asunder the unity of Christendom, 
the eyes of the pretended Reformers were turned with guilty desire 
towards the beautiful plains of Italy, for they knew well that im- 
mense gains and a hitherto unheard of triumph would await them, 
if they would but transplant and cause to take root their deadly 
Upas-tree in that Italy which is so loyal to Rome and to the Popes, 
precisely because it is so warmly attached to the Catholic faith. 
They omitted no means, spared no pains, and left no one of the 
powerful men who favored their cause uninvoked, in order to 
spread the poisonous air throughout Italy. And they succeeded 
to a certain extent. John McCrie, a Scotch Protestant, is the au- 
thor of a book called Memoirs concerning the Reformation in It- 
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aly, which was translated a few years ago at Paris by one of those 
Italian refugees who would redeem Italy by making her a Protes- 
tant nation, * thereby bringing upon her the very greatest of evils. 

The book deserves no credit whatever. The author alters, mali- 
ciously colors, or exaggerates facts, he suppresses truth, suggests 
falsehood, invents ple asant fictions, and not seldom tells slanderous 
lies, He would have us believe that all the best and greatest Ital- 

ians of that age were infected with the German poison, and in his 
career of slander he does not spare the memories of such vener- 
able men as Sadoleti and Contarini. Yet it is but too true that 
some of the men of that day who called themselves literati touched 
the pitch, and were defiled, while a few of them turned their backs 
upon Catholicity, and became proselytes and preachers in Italy of 
the new gospel according to the unhappy founders of Protestant: 
ism, who could never agree among themselves as to what the 
gospel was. Several causes combined to procure the apostasy of 
these Italian Catholics. The superstitious reverence which, by 
many at that time, was affectedly or really felt towards Pagan an- 
tiquity, not only as a repertory of true eloquence, poetry, and 
art, but as a receptacle for all things that savored of Gentilism, 

license, and every kind of mere worldliness ; ; the dark and silent 
hatred against the Popes which was nourished i in the breasts of 
some ; and, finally, an inordinate desire, not peculiar to that age, 

to live a life free of all law s, and to let loose the passions natural 
to man without fear of punishment, at least in this life, were so 
many helps to the men who had made the perversion of Italy the 
sole object of their unholy mission. ‘The names of Italian families, 
which one occasionally hears mentioned in Germany and in Swit- 
zerland, as names well known there centuries ago, serve to prove 
that the labors of the emissaries of Satan were not wholly with- 
out fruit! Nor should we conceal the fact, that two Italian cities 
and courts, both famous for their magnificence and for the protec- 

tion afforded by them to letters, to the arts, and sciences, gave aid 
and comfort to the prete nded Re ‘formers, and favored the introduc- 

tion and spread of their insidious writings in the land. These 
cities were Ferrara and Venice. It was the misfortune of Italy 
that the then reigning Duchess of Ferrara was a Navarrese prin- 
cess, infected with Calvinistic doctrines, of which sad fact she gave 
a proof when she welcomed Calvin, who had come to do the work 
of his infernal master in Italy, to the honors of her palace and 
court. Venice, at that time not well disposed towards Rome, and 
filled with a disloyal spirit towards the Popes, yearning to assert 
her dominion, not only over the seas and over her subjugated 
neighbors, but also over persons and things consecrated to God, 
eagerly seized the occasion to destroy the pontifical authority ; and 
thus she prepared the way for the lamentable scenes which were 
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not long afterward enacted under the malign influence and by 
the direct instigation of that unworthy friar, Paolo Sarpi. Let 
no enemy re proach us for the evil deeds of this Sarpi,— he was 
not a Catholic. 

* Still, the merciful providence of God saved Italy. The Italian 
populations were not harmed by the noonday demon of Ferrara 
and Venice. The Catholic faith, fifteen hundred years old in 
Italy, had taken too deep a root in the Italian heart, the love of 
the people for the beauty, majesty, and holiness of Catholic wor- 
ship was too great, and their reverence and gratitude towards 
the successor of Peter were too profound to permit even a partial 
Italian apostasy, or to render it possible. The good sense of 
[talians could not endure the illogical principles, the patent ab- 
surdities, the endless schisms and variations of Protestantism, nor 
could it stomach the miserable fruits which Protestantism, from 
its very infancy, had produced in Germany, distracted by civil 
wars among populations which had been united as one family, 
and which then offered a wretched spectacle from which Italians 
knew how to derive a profitable lesson. Was it possible that the 
love of the beautiful which lies deep in the Italian heart, the fine 
and impassioned national taste for the arts, and the well-tempered 
science so visible in the Italian method of philosophy, could ever 
have accommodated itself to the crude and frozen cultus of the 
Reformation, which, after it had despoiled the Christian soul of 
her faith in the consoling and saving truths revealed by Christ, 
with equal cruelty and sacrilege despoiled the house of God of 
all beauty, and of all holiness? No, Italy was not a soil for 
Arctic Protestantism; there was and there is an intrinsic and 
essential antagonism between Italy and Protestantism. Moreover, 
other causes were in operation for the preservation and defence 
of Italy. The pastors of souls, the sentinels of Israel, the bishops, 
ably assisted by their clergy, watched over their threatened flocks 
with all vigilance and enlisioule. The Italian princes, in their 
zeal for the Church of God, supported her with the authority and 
the power of the civil arm. But above all, the Roman Pontiffs, 
the teachers, governors, and guardians of the whole flock commit- 
ted to their care by Christ, while on the one hand they fulminated 
their anathemas against the rising heresy of the North, on the 
other hand they took care to uproot the poisonous plant, and to 
build good solid walls for the vineyard of the Lord.””—Vol. I., 
Disc. Prel., pp. vi. — ix. 


Italy then has nothing to fear from Protestantism con- 
sidered as a religion or as a system of philosophy. The 
eflect of the F rench Revolution upon Italy was, not Prot- 
estantism, — that was always too cold, vulgar, and illogi- 
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cal for the Italian mind, but unbelief. The second at- 
tempt to make Protestantism live in Italy has been made 
in this century, with what success remains to be seen. 
In the year 1844, Gregory the Sixteenth, of blessed mem- 
ory, a Pontiff of great wisdom and inextinguishable zeal, 
detected and condemned the proceedings of the New York 
Christian Alliance, which had undertaken the work of 
seducing Italy from her allegiance to the successor of 
Peter. Protestant Bibles and tracts were to be scattered 
in profusion over the land. The avowed object was to 
revive in the Italian population the spirit of religious 
liberty; the real object, which some of the bolder or more 
incautious conspirators would now and then darkly indi- 
cate, was the political independence of Italy, and its 
union, federative or consolidated, as a prelude to the re- 
vival of the re-establishment of the republic. Some mis- 
chief was done by a wretched band of apostate friars and 
priests, who fled to Malta, and there, under the protection 
of the British flag, established a paper called the Maltese 
Indicator, which, being circulated by stealth, but in great 
numbers, throughout Italy, was expected to be no inefli- 
cient aid in the work of making the Italians Evangelicals, 
that is to say, Protestants, meaning by this term revolu- 
tionists and parricides. 


** At the same time there became apparent a state of things 
and a change in the popular mind, which the enemies of the 
Church of God and of His people saw, and of which, to the cost 
of Italy, they took every imaginable advantage. A yearning after 
some vague, indefinable species of liberty, of which no one knew 
either the object or the end, took sudden possession of the fan- 
tasy of the multitude. Marching under the banner upon which 
was inscribed that magical word ProGress, change, incessant 
change, and novelty for its own sake were sought in every 
department of life; every knee was bent in homage to the new 
idol called Italian Unity and Independence. Perverse and irre- 
ligious men, who had long been united in the bonds of a secret 
conspiracy against the altar and the throne, regarded Italy with 
a bitter smile of derision and contempt. They saw their un- 
wearied efforts about to be crowned with success, and their deep 
designs on the eve of accomplishment ; they saw thrust into their 
hands the means of obtaining the good things for whose possession 
they had given over their souls to Satan, — their own aggrandize- 
ment and political domination under the specious names of the 
unity and independence of Italy. Yet they saw clearly that their 
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hopes and their expectations were in vain so long as the true 
Catholic faith had a place in the Italian heart. It would be too 
violent a step to promulgate the doctrines of socialism and com- 
munism, involving the abolition of all the dogmas and positive 
institutions of Christianity. Insuperable resistance might be ex- 
pected from the people. But, in view of the existing state of 
the popular mind, another course, more cunning and more likely 
to succeed, was adopted by these men. So the warm passions 
of Italians were aroused and made to burn fiercely, the instru- 
ments of mischief being dark insinuations, periodicals, tracts, 
sheets, and books prepared for the purpose, popular meetings, 
lectures, assemblies, secret clubs, and all the means which po- 
litical conspirators know so well how to employ, and all designed 
to convince credulous and superficial persons that the only proper 
method of driving Austria [/o straniero] from Italy, and of re- 
storing to the nation not only her long-lost unity and independence, 
but her Primacy over the nations, was, to deliver her from priest- 
ly tyranny, and from the servitude imposed upon her by her own 
superstitious fears. A purer and a more spiritual religion, free 
from the bonds which had dragged generous spirits to the earth 
and had fastened them to it, was the religion which the newly 
awakened dignity and liberty of the Italian nation called upon 
her to profess. Mark, said they, the prosperity and grandeur of 
the British nation, the greatest empire in the world! See you not 
that the power and the glory of England are the legitimate effects 
of what some call the Anglican schism, but which should be 
termed the emancipation of that kingdom from Rome ? 

“In this style the conspirators wrote and talked. ‘Their way 
was but too well prepared for them by a fervid and powerful 
writer, (Gioberti,) who had written several volumes in order 
to prove that the sun of Italian regeneration was about to rise. 
Almost every one read his books. His style is vivid and moving, 
and he well knew how to employ every art that the most refined 
sophistry could invent. The new Italian heavens described by 
him were colored with the tints of refined Paganism ; the new era 
promised by him was an era of Paganized Christianity. It was 
necessary, in order to chase away the clouds which yet hovered 
around the birthplace of the rising sun of Italy, to array the worn- 
out and ragged cultus of the old Church in modern, classical, and 
Italian garments. Under the name and species of Jesuitism he 
sought to plant in the Italian heart an aversion and contempt for 
all religious orders, societies, and congregations; for all secular 
clergymen who would not, or could not, understand and embrace 
his dazzling theories; for all salutary exercises of devotion which 
practical Christians are accustomed to perform, and, finally, for 
all Christian ascetic life. 
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‘* Meanwhile the faction calling itself the party of Progress, that 
is to say, the demagogy, waxed stronger and stronger; it domi- 
neered over Italy, and felt itself powerful enough to be insolent 
in Rome, the centre and seat of Christianity. ‘Tracts, cunningly 
prepared as arguments against Catholicity and in favor of Protes- 
tantism, were distributed in great numbers by unseen hands. The 
Holy Father warned his people against this new plot designed 
for their ruin, and the bishops of Italy, especially the bishops of 
Tuscany, raised their voice to sound the alarm to their flocks. 
But the warnings evoked by pastoral zeal were, for the moment, 
in too many places sondesed inefficacious by the artifices of the 
demagogues. 

“The state of Italy grew worse and worse every day. The 
Holy Father was insulted, his liberty abridged, and his life men- 
anced by the triumphant faction, and he was at last compelled 
to leave Rome, for a season, to the mercy of the demagogues. 
There hastened to Italy, and especially to Rome, foreign preach- 
ers sent by the wrangling sects. Most of the intruders were from 
England. Italian apostates ran to Rome, there to parade their 
apostasy as if it were a triumph over God, and to drag in open 
day as many poor souls as they could cajole or frighten into 
submission, into the mire in which they were plunged. A very 
large edition of the corrupt Bible most Calvinistically rendered 
into Italian by Diodati, was prepared and distributed throughout 
the country. It was seriously proposed to seize the Pantheon, 
known as the church dedicated to all the Saints, and to desecrate 
it by restoring it to its old, Pagan uses,—that is to say, by 
making it a Protestant place of meeting. [The Paganism inherent 
in Protestantism was clearly seen in this thing, for the Pantheon, 
the only old Pagan temple now in a state of preservation at Rome, 
was the very church of all others coveted by Protestants. Sym- 
machus, the last high-priest of Pagan Rome, made the same de- 
mand on the forbearance of the Emperor Theodosius.] All the 
signs of the times were such as are wont to indicate a formal 
renunciation of the Catholic faith on the part of the people. 
Members of religious orders, and virgins consecrated to God, were 
driven from their peaceful retreats ; the churches were despoiled 
of their sacred ornaments, and even the bells which called the 
people at stated times to the house of God were stolen ; clergy- 
men were exposed to every species of affront, and compelled to 
abandon the open exercise of their ministry or to fly for their lives, 
and the pulpits and confessionals, some of them wrought most 
exquisitely in precious wood, were sold at mock auctions or burned 
in the public squares by the Vandals, as a mark of their hatred 
and contempt for the religion of the priests. The blood of the 
priests flowed plentifully, for it is well known that many of them 
were inhumanly butchered. 
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** With such a beginning, and with such rapid progress, who at 
that time could foresee what would be the condition of Italy and 
of Rome, with respect to religion, after the lapse of five or ten 
years? But God loves Italy, and delivered her also this time from 
the apparently insurmountable dangers which menaced her. 
When the winds and the waves in this horrible tempest seemed 
about to do their very worst, God spake, the winds ceased to 
blow, the sea became calm and the heavens serene. Dema- 
gogy was overcome, public order was restored, religion returned 
to its former splendor, and the successor of Peter was borne back 
in triumph to his Chair, and quietly resumed the exercise of his 
legitimate authority as temporal sovereign. What true Catholic 
witnessing these things could refrain from exclaiming, in the ful- 
ness of his heart, ‘O Lord! who is like unto thee? Who can 
resist thy will? A little while, and the wicked shall be no more! 
I passed by, and lo! he was not. I sought him, and he was not to 
be found.” ..... 

** The Catholic, while pausing to reflect upon the desperate at- 
tempts which have been made to introduce Protestantism into 
Italy, will not fail to observe, that at the very time when Protestant- 
ism, as a religion, was dead, and had been transformed into in- 
differentism, rationalism, pantheism, and Manicheism,—at the 
very time when this deadly Upas-tree had shown to the world what 
fruits it would bring forth during its accursed life of three centu- 
ries, when it had made patent to the whole world the intrinsic 
barrenness of its nature,-—- when so many noble intellects of di- 
vers nations, after a protracted combat with their own reason and 
with the grace of God in the vain attempt to defend the errors in 
which, as in a raging whirlpool, they were hurried to the depths, 
rendered themselves willing captives to Christ, and obedient sons 
of the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church, and in their 
writings tell the whole world that they have found in the Church, 
and only in her, the Truth which satisfies the mind, and the 
Good which fills the heart, while they demonstrate the absurdity, 
the nakedness, the emptiness, and the principles destructive to 
human reason of Protestantism, — finally, at the very time when 
in Protestant Germany, in Holland, and in England there is a gen- 
eral movement, growing stronger every day and now well-nigh 
resistless, towards the Church, as the only refuge for those the 
sons of Adam who seek peace, true liberty, and the salvation of 
their souls,—at this very time the enemies of Italy, some of 
whom call themselves her sons, would force upon her this misera- 
ble Protestantism, which has cursed every soul that loved it, every 
king that protected it, and every people that received it. They 
would have her repudiate the Power which conferred upon her 
the primacy over all the nations, which secured to her the purity 
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of her faith, and the sublime privilege of being the moral centre 
of the world by the location in her midst of the Apostolic 
Chair, and the supreme visible Governor of the Church of God. 
They would have her forget in one instant the sublime dogmas, 
the august traditions, the illustrious memories, and the immense 
benefits which she has received from the Church during eighteen 
centuries. They would thrust Italy into the beginning of that 
terrible cycle which the Protestant nations have well-nigh com- 
pleted, through rivers of blood, to anarchy in all orders, civil, 
social, political, and religious.” — Disc. Prel., pp. x. — xvi. 


Such persons as may think that Perrone assumes too 
much and proves too little in the last few sentences, have 
only to glance at the helpless and almost anarchical con- 
dition of Protestant England, the political head of Prot- 
estantism, at the present moment. She is near the end of 
the terrible cycle. 

‘It is quite evident that Father Perrone, as an Italian 
and a priest, does not fear Protestantism, considered as a 
quasi system of religion. He fears it, inasmuch as it is, in 
the hands of the bigots of Exeter Hall, of the “ Christian 
Alliance,” and in the hands of the Italian demagogues, 
a powerful instrument in the mad attempt at the estab- 
lishment of democracy in Italy. ‘The democratic and 
socialistic republic is the end sought by the demagogues 
who really direct the movement. The phrases, Italian 
Unity, Italian Independence, are mere mottoes inscribed 
upon the democratic banners. Some would make the 
state of things indicated by those phrases the end of their 
labors for the “regeneration of Italy,” but these persons 
are comparatively few, and powerless withal. Moreover, 
they are dreamers, and while they dream, Mazzini works. 
He most skilfully uses them as tools convenient for a 
season, but let them beware of the day when their services 
are no longer needed, and when the revolution sweeps be- 
yond them, and carries them away, not as men floating 
securely down the stream in a good boat, but as poor 
wretches hurried by the raging torrent far out into the bot- 
tomless ocean. Their experience during the years 1848 - 
49 should serve to convince them that in Italy there is at 
present no practical medium between the Red Republic 
and Italy as she is. ‘There are theoretical media in abun- 
dance, but of what value are these when those stern facts, 
the sword of legitimate authority, and the dagger of the 
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Republic, are at their deadly work. These theorists are 
the Girondins of Italy. Upon them rests much of the 
responsibility and the guilt of the dreadful work which was 
done in Italy during the last revolution. They cannot 
plead, in extenuation, that they desired only to unite the 
states of Italy, and to expel the Austrian from Italian 
territory ; that they never proposed to dethrone the Pope, 
far less to deprive him of the free exercise of his spiritual 
powers in Rome; that they are not Jacobins; that their 
theories were, at worst, harmless; and that many of their 
number profess to be Roman Catholics, try to be peaceful 
and loyal citizens, and, in fact, lead ethically irreproachable 
lives. These very facts, if truly stated, serve but to prove 
that they are guilty men; that they are among the worst 
enemies with whom Italy has to contend, and that their 
death at the hands of the Jacobins is certain. ‘The ver 
talents, moderation, and irreproachable lives, if they lead 
such, which they plead in mitigation of sentence, while 
they furnish the democrats or Jacobins with characteristic 
and potent motives to destroy them, furnish the real friends 
and sons of Italy—we mean all true Catholics — with 
motives sufficient to insure their condemnation. ‘They 
are thus placed between two fires, from neither of which 
can they escape. Precisely because of their talents and 
natural virtues should they have foreseen the sanguinary 
end of their theories. They began the revolutionary 
work. They gave the premises, from which was drawn 
the conclusion of 1848-49. The democratic revolution- 
ists outran them, and laughed them to scorn when they 
cried, Hold! enough! To these misguided men, many of 
them naturally good and generous souls, Father Perrone 
addresses his argument. The Italians who are ranged 
under this division are more numerous than is commonly 
— They are at least one third of the people of 
Italy. 


‘* | know well that political liberty and independence form the 
bait with which these regenerators of Italy hoped and expected to 
take her captive, inasmuch as she was to be persuaded that her 
newly found liberty and independence were the legitimate and 
necessary result of her repudiation of Catholicity and her accept- 
ance of Protestantism. Unhappy Italy, if thou, or any of thy 
states prove insensate to such an incredible degree as to be caught 
by a bait so flimsy as this! I do not speak only of the shame and 
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impiety of procuring merely civil and political ameliorations, how- 
ever important they may be, at the price of a monstrous apostasy, 
which necessarily involves the irreparable loss of the eternal re- 
wards of the life to come, because it imports an utter neglect of 
the most sacred duties incumbent upon the Christian man in this 
world, and, among them, the duties payable by him to his country, 
which are not satisfied, but outraged, by the course which the 
demagogues would have Italians pursue. I speak also of the natu- 
ral operation of the demagogical scheme in the historical, civil, and 
philosophical orders, according to which it has now become evi- 
dent that the so highly vaunted natural union between Protestant- 
ism and civil liberty is eminently sophistical and false.” — p. xvi. 


Father Perrone proceeds to illustrate this position, which 
scarcely requires additional proof, so clearly does it appear 
to thoughtful men who watch the current of events as 
they pass, by citations from Guizot, Chateaubriand, and 
others. The passage quoted from Guizot is the noted one 
from the twelfth Lecture of his Course on Modern History, 
where he says that the Protestant Reformation rather 
strengthened than weakened the power of the princes, 
while it tended to repress the liberties of the people. It 
was rather inimical to the free institutions of the Middle 
Ages than favorable to their healthy development. He 
also says that the triumph of Protestantism and of despo- 
tism in Europe was simultaneous. Chateaubriand, in the 
work cited by Perrone, Etudes Historique — Analyse Raison- 
née de I Histoire de France, enumerates the countries in 
which the people lost by the Reformation such liberties as 
they had enjoyed before. “ The early Calvinists declared 
themselves republicans, but their republic was an aristoc- 
racy itself governed by a secret club of the elect. It was 
one of the most oppressive of tyrannies, as the melancholy 
story of Geneva while it groaned beneath the atrocious 
domination of Calvin plainly demonstrates. In France 
the Calvinists nearly succeeded in obtaining possession of 
the land. The history of modern France contains many 
dreary pages, but the permanent ascendency of Calvinism 
would have made its later history far more terrible than 
it is. The revocation of the edict of Nantes was a harsh 
measure, but it was not unjust, and it was necessary to 
the safety of the king and of the people. ‘The tendency 
of the Reformation was to re-establish feudalism in Eu- 
rope. The nobles, who had by this time lost much of the 
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power which they had misused so cruelly, were instinc- 
tively attracted by a movement which promised to restore 
to them their ancient might-begotten privilege to resist 
the Pope and the king, and to oppress the people, — an 
iniquitous privilege which the Popes, after a long struggle, 
had succeeded in wresting from them. Sweden, Prussia, 
and Saxony remained absolute monarchies ; Denmark fell 
into the hands of despots, and the aristocratic Cantons of 
Switzerland have been enabled by it, though at the cost 
of much blood, to oppress the others, and to withhold 
from the people that freedom which Swiss republicans re- 
garded as their birthright. In England the people not 
only obtained no enlargement of their liberties in conse- 
quence of their apostasy, but they lost nearly ali the sub- 
stance of what is proudly termed British freedom. ‘That 
freedom was protected by the British constitution, itself 
the work of Catholics in the Ages of Faith, and under the 
malign influence of Protestantism it has been so mutilated 
that it is but a shadow of its former self. It at first made 
the sovereign absolute, and now makes him a ruler only 
in name. It surrounds him with all the ensigns of a power 
which he cannot wield, and so the masses have an excuse 
for counting the cost of the crown, and for comparing 
profit with loss. It so degraded Parliament that not 
even the abject Senate of ‘Tiberius exceeded in slavishness 
the Parliaments of Henry the Eighth and of Elizabeth.” 
In due time the alteration of the constitution, effected 
by Protestantism, produced its logical and inevitable ef- 
fects, which were, in part, a general disruption and confu- 
sion among all orders and estates of the kingdom. The 
king lost his head, his dynasty was overthrown, and the 
crown, which had been the first to lay violent hands upon 
the constitution, lost its constitutional, together with its 
usurped power. ‘hen came the turn of the Lords, who 
had first so basely yielded to the king, and finally betrayed 
him. ‘The lords spiritual, the bishops, cannot meet, they 
cannot decide what is of faith and what is not, but in all 
matters appertaining to the exercise of their ministry they 
and the parsons form a spiritual police, as wholly subser- 
vient to the government as the armed lay police, and dis- 
obedience in them is neither overlooked nor unpunished. 
The most astounding proofs of the subserviency of the 
Establishment to the crown have recently been given to 
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the world. The lords temporal have so far lost their voice 
in the administration of the government, that, although 
their assent is necesary in order that a bill may become a 
law, yet on one occasion, when they were unwilling to 
pass a bill which had passed the other house, and was 
supposed to be popular, the leader of the House of Com- 
mons, in his place in Parliament, boldly told their lordships 
that their house was generally regarded by the nation as 
an institution to be spared as a venerable, though nearly 
useless, portion of a majestic whole, and that, although 
their assent was needed, it was needed only as a matter of 
form. He told them that the bill must pass. Otherwise 
the nation would begin to inquire whether, without abol- 
ishing their order or their house, it might not be expedient 
to compel them to listen to the public voice. Their legis- 
lative powers might be abridged, or it would be easy to 
create a number of new peers, sufficient for the purposes 
of the government. Lord John Russell adopted the tone, 
and almost the language, of Henry the Eighth when 
Parliament was unwilling to pass one of his bills. The 
menace was equally successful in both cases. The muti- 
lation of the constitution has also changed the character 
of the House of Commons. ‘The sovereignty of the na- 
tion is in the majority of the House, and of this majority 
it is said that it is nearly omnipotent, being able to do 
everything, except to make a man a woman. And this 
majority is ordinarily the organ of ministers, a body un- 
known in its present form to the constitution, and in 
which the sovereignty predicated of Parliament really re- 
sides. ‘The constitution recognizes counsellors, or advisers 
of the crown, but it supposes that the king can reject ad- 
vice as well as take it. Such is not the case now. Minis- 
ters govern the crown, both Houses of Parliament, the 
nation, and the empire. ‘True, a minister can be impeached, 
and it is said that some members of the lower House are 
disposed to test, in the person of an ex-minister, the ques- 
tion whether ministers are not really, as well as nominally, 
responsible to Parliament, and whether the country should 
be satisfied with the retirement of a minister who has 
failed to do his duty. Finally, a new eleiaent, unknown 
to the constitution, has entered into the composition of the 
House. ‘This is the urban interest, or the representation 
of overgrown, manufacturing cities. ‘The agricultural in- 
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terest in the House received a death-blow at the passage 
of the famous Reform Bill. A door was opened for the 
pEMocracy to enter the House, and this door, instead of 
being shut, is gradually becoming wider, and the people 
are pouring in. In the old Catholic Parliament, the people 
were represented in a way which was, at any rate, satis- 
factory to themselves, inasmuch as the poor were shielded 
from oppression, so far as Parliament could shield them. 
After the Reformation, Parliament ceased to protect them, 
or to represent them, and it aided and abetted the crown 
in oppressing them. ‘The inevitable reaction against the 
consequences of the Reformation came, the king lost his 
life, the nobility were either exiled, or in other ways de- 
prived of the constitutional rights of their order, the gentry 
were compelled to stay at home, and among the fragments, 
if any were left, of their ruined estates, to meditate upon 
the instability of human affairs, and upon the Divine say- 
ing that the sins of the fathers should be visited upon the 
childre n unto the third and fourth generations of those 
who hate God. And while the royal, noble, and gentle de- 
scendants of the apostates were thus visited for the sins 
of their fathers as well as for their own, the democracy, 
represented by Hampden, Cromwell, and Praise-God- 
Barebones, and which had been foreed, against its will, 
by the three estates of the kingdom, to apostatize, rushed 
into power, and, in the person ‘of Cromw ell, wielded it as 
no Protestant sovereign ever did. ‘The people lost the 
reins of government because there was but one Crom- 
well among them. Yet they remember to this day what 
their fathers did, and they are not content to see them- 
selves growing poorer, more helpless, more ignorant, more 
powerless, more brutal, and more like slaves, under the 
blighting influence of the apostasy consummated by Eng- 
land of the sixteenth century, and visited with ever-in- 
creasing severity upon each succeeding generation, until 
the burden has become too heavy to be borne. ‘The cry 
of Reform, now raised, has swelled into a terrible ery; it 
is heard in the House of Commons, where the democracy 
— we do not employ this word here in its political sense 

—are already represented, and where they will before 
many years be more fully heard, if they even do not for 
the second time rush into power, and rule or ruin England 
in their own way. The cry is heard in the House of 
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Lords, and the startled peers hear words which sound 
strangely in their ears. They hear it said that noble 
birth, though a prima facie recommendation to civil and 
military office, is neither the only nor the chief requisite. 
The story that Russia regards merit rather than rank, in 
her appointments to office, and that Tottleben, a man 
raised from the ranks a few months ago, has defended 
Sebastopol against the allies, and that he is ready to de- 
fend the place so long as the allies may be willing to ex- 
pend their blood and treasure in trying to take it, has been 
told all over Europe. The English people think that, 
while there are many Raglans among the noble and gentle 
officers, there are many Tottlebens in the ranks. The de- 
mand in its present form is, to open the career of office to 
merit, wherever it may be found. If one of the aristoc- 
racy deserve office, let him have it. If a plebeian deserve 
it more, let him have it, and tell the aristocrat to stand 
aside. ‘These words fall with startling distinctness upon 
the ears of men who have been bred to believe that the 
aristocrat is naturally an officer, and the plebeian is neces- 
sarily a private. Like rats deserting a sinking ship, the 
Times and Punch desert the aristocracy, and pronounce 
the demands of the people to be reasonable and just. 

Indeed, who can look at the conduct of the war thus far, 
and deny that those Englishmen who pay the expenses 
and expose their lives in a campaign so disastrous as this 
has been to England have some reason to complain, when 
money is squandered by millions, and lives lost by thou- 
sands upon thousands, with no other result than apparent- 
ly to strengthen the enemy, and to make the relations of the 
two allied powers substantially as they were when Charles 
the Second was a sort of dependent upon France? It is 
not easy for Englishmen to look on quietly, and see the 
nation dwindling into the condition of a second-rate 
power, through the mismanagement of all concerned, or, 
as we would prefer to say, through judicial blindness. 
These evils, which have at various times overtaken kings, 
lords, commons, and people of England, are as clearly 
traceable to the workings of the Protestant rebellion, as 
effects are traceable to logical and necessary causes. 
What has happened in England has happened in all coun- 
tries where that rebellion occurred, and was accepted by 
the estates of the kingdom. 
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The generative idea of the great work of Perrone which 
we have under consideration may now be clearly under- 
stood. ‘The book is an appeal to the young men of Italy 
to repel these new attempts to force Protestantism upon 
the Peninsula, upon the ground that, while it furnishes no 
means to obtain eternal life, it most miserably fails to ful- 
fil its promises of political and civil ameliorations in 
society. Make that clear to the Young Italian, and Prot- 
estantism will woo him in vain. He despises it heartily 
as a system either of philosophy or of religion, but, as the 
“Christian Alliance” presents it to him as a thing which 
may enable him to obtain the political, civil, and social 
reforms which he so ardently covets, an essential service 
is rendered to him when he is made to understand that 
Protestantism never did, and never can, satisfy his desires, 
and that it is in the political, civil, and social orders, as 
well as in the religious, not a creator, not a preserver, but 
a destroyer. It never built up anything, and its seat is a 
pile of ruins. Negation is the essence of Protestantism, 
as such, and nothing multiplied by nothing brings nothing. 
If the Young Italian tells you to pause, and look at Eng- 
land and America, two Protestant nations, and to mark 
how Protestantism has increased their prosperity to an 
almost fabulous degree, tell him that he knows as little 
about England and America as a certain Italian did who 
once asked us if America were not an island near Lon- 
don; or another, who asked us why we were a white, 
and not a copper-colored man; or yet another, who, hear- 
ing that Massachusetts was our native State, requested 
the favor of a song in the Choctaw tongue. ‘The poor 
Young Italian knows nothing of England or of America. 
He has been misled by the agents of the Christian Alli- 
ance. ‘The prosperity of the two countries is partly ap- 
parent, partly real. ‘This is an age of “shams,” and there 
are political and social shams in abundance, as any Eng- 
lish or American politician will be willing to testify, pro- 
vided he be not required to criminate himself. The Young 
Italian will not care to introduce Protestantism into Italy, 
if he favor its introduction at all, for the sake of any other 
than real, lasting prosperity. Here Perrone makes him 
understand, if he will read and think, that Protestantism, 
as such, cannot fulfil its promise. It is like a fraudulent 
bank, that pays only in worthless paper, and runs away 
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with the gold of its dupes. It always promises to pay, 
but never pays. Next, it must be asked how much of the 
real, lasting prosperity of England and America is due 
to Protestantism, as such. ‘The result will be a cipher. 
England received her constitution, her common law, her 

inde ‘pendent judiciary, and all those permanent institutions 
which she is accustomed to regard as absolutely essential 
to the preservation of her liberties, from Catholic sources, 
and her Protestantism has more or less mutilated all of 
them. On striking the balance, it will be found that 
whatever real good “there may be in English and American 
political, social, and civil life was de rived from Catholic 
sources,—the very sources which Exeter Hall and the 
“ Christian Alliance” tell the Young Italian to dry up, and 
that Protestantism of itself brought only evil, and its pre- 
tended efforts to reform old Catholic institutions have served 
only to mutilate them. As to the merely apparent pros- 
perity of the two nations, we need say nothing here. ‘The 
present state of English affairs does not look very prosper- 
ous. America is yet young, but, like many young people 
of this age, she crowds the life at two years into one. A 
premature death closes a life led thus. The Young Italian, 
of all others, has reason to say, “I fear those Greeks who 
bring me presents.” ‘There are evils in Italian political and 
civil life, and he may without blame wish for reformation 
and improvement. But if Protestantism were planted in 
Italy, would they be removed? If so, would they not be 
succeeded by evils far worse? If not, —and this is the 
true state of the case, — how much would the Young Ital- 
ian gain by superadding new and wasting, to old and en- 
durable evils ? 

We have seen that Protestantism was once planted in 
ltaly, but the seed died in the ground. ‘The stoutest re- 
sistance to it was made in the republics of the Continent. 
Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwalden, the three Catholic and 
most republican Cantons of Switzerland, made a success- 
ful stand against the enemy. Genoa and Venice were 
for a short time infected with the plague, and the two rival 
republics, particularly Venice, owe no thanks to them- 
selves if the evil spirit was driven away. Venice was 
never thoroughly loyal to St. Peter’s Chair, and her present 
temporal condition may be her recompense for so tena- 
ciously insisting upon the necessity of a separation of the 
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spiritual and the temporal orders. Ferrara cast the North- 
ern demon out of her gates. As serpents are said to die 
when they are brought. into contact with Irish soil, so the 
serpent of Protestantism died when it wriggled into Italy. 
Chateaubriand says that the rays of the Italian sun killed 
it. 


‘* The impartial reader of modern history cannot but observe 
that one of the first temporal results of the acceptance of Protes- 
tantism was toarrest the action of that reasonable form of govern- 
ment which respects both the principle of authority and “human 
liberty, and asserts the rights of each in its own sphere. All 
the Catholic nations of Europe had such a government before 
the Protestant rebellion. ‘They had each a constitution, not a 
mere parchment, but a framework of government and safeguards 
for the freedom of the subject, growing out’ of the genius, charac- 
ter, and wants of the respective populations. The problem to be 
solved was to harmonize the monarchical, the aristocratic, and the 
democratic elements; to secure to the people a good government, 
and the peaceable enjoy ment of their rights; to give the aristoc- 
racy a bond of union and a principle of life; and to secure to 
the throne due loyalty, reverence, and love. ‘The common bond 
of these three elements, their balance, and their harmonizing 
element, was the Catholic Church. With a little reflection, it is 
easy to concieve how the priesthood was the only power equal 
to the work of preserving an equilibrium and a lasting harmony 
between three such dissimilar elements, because the priests are 
from the democracy, they form a- part of the aristocracy, and the 
principle of church government is monarchical. Strong and 
independent, the priesthood could afford to others the e xample of 
a temperate opposition to the unjust exactions of the king. Pos- 
sessing great influence, and being naturally familiar with ‘the idea 
of an enlightened subordination, “they were efficient supporters of 
the throne, when unrighteously menaced by the other two orders. 
Here we have a satisfactory explanation of the fact, that, in every 
country which accepted Protestantism, the constitution was muti- 
lated, and despotism was substituted for constitutional govern- 
ment. ‘Take from the machinery of representation that principle 
of harmony, and the movements of the machine will become 
confused and erratic. Protestantism sowed the seeds of anarchy 
everywhere, and so completed the downfall of political and civil 
liberty. ‘The states, menaced by the anarchical principle, saw no 
remedy except in the centralization of power. The little repub- 
lies of Italy were absorbed by their more powerful neighbors. 
The Cortes of Spain, and the States-General of France, once 
strong bulwarks of the throne and fearless defenders of the con- 
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stitutional rights of the people, fell into discredit, and then into 
disuse. Throughout Europe, the regal office, once elective, be- 
came a hereditary dictatorship. 

*“ Protestantism substituted the State for the Church as an au- 
thority binding the consciences of men, and thus it lessened the 
dignity and diminished the liberty of man considered as a Chris- 
tian and as a member of civil society. On the one hand, it 
proclaimed the absurd doctrine of the absolute right of private 
judgment in matters of religion, thus opening the way to fatal 
error, affecting not only religion, but every department of life ; 
and, on the other hand, it subjected conscience to the despotic 
will of the ruler, by degrading religion to the condition of a mere 
creature of the state, and a branch of the public service, to be 
supported and governed like the army and navy. It was not in 
the power of the Reformers to do otherwise. The people, that is 
the majority, of those days, were not of themselves disposed to 
accept Protestantism. It required thirty or forty years of the 
most cruel legislation in order to force the new Gospel upon their 
acceptance. But even if they were favorably disposed, their aid 
alone would not have enabled the Reformers to prosecute their 
work against the will of the princes. The only instrument fitted 
to the purpose of the Reformers was the civil power, with the 
means of coercion which it has always at hand. Hence it is 
that, wherever Protestantism became rooted in the soil, its success 
was entirely due to the aid afforded by government, which ac- 
cordingly regarded the Reformation as its own property, took 
possession of it, and imposed it upon the unwilling people with 
cruel laws and with fire and sword. Sweden under Gustavus 
Vasa, Denmark under Christiern, England under Henry and 
Elizabeth, Prussia and other nations of the North, and the demo- 
cratic states of Switzerland, all afford historical evidence of the 
truth of these statements. The Protestants themselves are dis- 
gusted with the vassalage which state autocracy has imposed upon 
them. Hence there is among them at this day a general move- 
ment in favor of the emancipation of their church, and of its 
right to govern itself. As a proof that it can do this, and that 
both the State and the Church will be served by the formal recog- 
nition of the essential distinction without separation between the 
two orders, they point to the history and actual state of the Cath- 
olic Church, with its independence and autonomy. In truth, 
what species of servitude can be more degrading than to be com- 
pelled by penal laws to receive the religion of the state, that is, 
from a power which has no legitimate mission to teach, to preach, 
and to make laws concerning articles of faith, and to bind the 
conscience of the people, over which it has no such right. The 
Church claims the exercise of this right because she received it 
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from Christ; because she can demonstrate to every man, who is 
not judicially blind, the divine origin of her mission; because her 
title to be regarded as the infallible teacher of truth is indisputable ; 
and because the articles of faith revealed by Christ and taught by 
her, as they transcend the sphere of the natural intellect of man, 
ought to rest, and do rest, upon an extrinsic authority so weighty, 
that a reasonable man, who is willing to confess the truth, not only 
can, but must, yield, not a blind, but an intellective assent to them. 
[Even in yielding merely intellective assent, he merits nothing, 
—he goes not beyond the devils, who, as the Apostle says, yield 
this same assent, and tremble. The intellect is a necessary power. | 
By the grace of Christ, which always accompanies the authorized 
preaching of the word of God, he is enabled to give a saving 
assent to the truths of religion, as proposed to him by the Church. 
But the state has no such power as that which we have described, 
—it is not within its sphere, —it was not instituted by God to 
conduct men in relation to the end which the Church proposes to 
them, and the means which she has at her command are far from 
being in proportion to that end, inasmuch as they lie in an entirely 
distinct, though not a separate order, and the end to which they 
are naturally fitted is the conservation of civil society.””— Disc. 
Prel., pp. xvii. — xxii. 


This very civil society is a means provided by God for 
a higher end, — the establishment of an everlasting society 
of redeemed men beyond the heavens. The Church of 
God is the only interpreter and administrator of the laws 
which must be observed in order that a man may be ag- 
gregated to that society. From this principle flows the 
conclusion that the temporal order is subordinate to the 
spiritual. The state cannot make laws concerning re- 
ligion, it can only aid the Church in the execution of her 
laws. Ifthe state go beyond this, it transcends its pow- 
ers, and logic tells us that anarchy must be the result, while 
history tells us that it always has been, and our own obser- 
vation tells us that it is. Ideas are not abstractions; they 
are things, real acts of real beings, or, if you will, real forms 
of real entities. ‘The best proof of it is the generative or 
fructifying power of an idea. 

These sentences are not exaggerated declamation, or fan- 
tastical views of a narrow and retrograde mind. ‘They are 
ersily verified historical truths, and our beloved Italy is 
warned by them not to repose her confidence in her degen- 
erate sons, who, affiliated to secret societies, have forsaken 
her for the worship of strange gods, and, while they pro- 
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fess to be associated for the sole purpose of restoring to 
her the primacy which she once claimed and exercised 
among the nations, they forget that this primacy stands 
or falls with the primacy of Peter, and, reading history by 
contraries, they propose as her highest ‘good, and as a sov- 
ereign remedy for the evils which afllict her, that formula 
of all evils, religious, political, and social, called Protestant- 
ism. Our socialists even are far more reasonable in their 
restorative formulas, because the society which they pro- 
pose to reform is, and for many years to come will be, 
Protestant society. Scarcely any change for the worse in 
it could be devised by the wit of modern philanthropists. 
But it is far otherwise with a society that is and always 
has been Catholic. ‘The promised mountain of reforma- 
tion brings forth a mouse with the negative sign. In alge- 
bra, negatives multiplied by positives produce negatives. 
The conclusion is of the same nature with the weaker or 
negative part. ‘There is something positive in Protestant- 
ism, and that is the remnant of truth which it has been 
gradually rejecting in every department of life these three 
hundred years. In itself, it is merely negative. Following 
the inflexible laws of logic, she has been « engaged, age after 
age, in multiplying her positive by her negative eler ments, 
and the result has been necessarily a series of negations, 
the sum of them growing greater and greater, of. course, 
as the work goes on, until the negative mouse has pro- 
duced a mountain of negations, thus reversing the sense 
of the proverb, as Protestantism reverses the sense and 
goodness of everything it touches. Nihil tetigit quod non 
fadavit. 'The degenerate sons of Italy who so treacher- 
ously hold to her lips a poisoned chalice, the ingredients of 
which were concocted in London and New York by her 
deadly enemies, imitate the example of Aaron, of Jero- 
boam, and of other men who have at various times set up 
vile idols, and have bid the people to behold in them the 
gods in whom alone safety was to be found. While the 
children of Israel were encamped at the foot of Mount Si- 

nai, and before their eyes had ceased to be dazzled, and 
their ears stunned, with the lightning, voices, trumpeting, 
and thunder which accompanied the presence of the ma- 
jesty of God as he descended upon the mountain and said 
to the people, “I am the Lord thy God, who brought 
thee forth from the land of Egypt, and from the house of 
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bondage; thou shalt have no strange gods before me,” — 
Aaron set up a golden calf, made of the earrings of the 
women, and he said to the people, “ These are thy gods, 
O Israel! which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt.” Jeroboam did the same thing while the children 
of Israel were a united and a powerful nation, and under 
the reign of Solomon enjoyed the primacy among the 
nations of the earth. The power and the glory of the na- 
tion, and the material prosperity of the people under the 
reign of the wisest and greatest king that ever lived, were 
fresh in the remembrance of the people when three fourths 
of them most servilely followed Jeroboam, rent asunder the 
nation, and worshipped the calves which he set up, in imi- 
tation of Aaron, and presented to them as the gods which 
had brought them forth from Egypt. The idolatry of 
Aaron was punished by the instant loss of life to thou- 
sands, by the forty years wandering in the desert, and by 
the death of all the people who had left Egypt, two only 
excepted, before the promised land was reached. Whata 
lesson for Italy! The idolatry of Jeroboam was punished 
by the laying waste of the land with fire and sword; by 
the final captivity of the people. As the Popes, after sim- 
ilar reverses, have in every case returned in triumph to 
Rome, so the children of Judah returned to Jerusalem, and 
rebuilt the temple, while the children of the men who 
adored the calves set up by Jeroboam were dragged into a 
captivity from which they never returned, and from which 
history cannot trace them. ‘They are one of the few 
peoples who have not only lost their national unity, but 
their existence, and have been so eflectually scattered, or 
hidden, or spirited away, that the most patient researches 
are not rewarded with the remotest trace of them. One 
of the most interesting historical problems of our day is, 
to find the missing ten tribes of Israel who apostatized 
under Jeroboam. What a lesson for Italy! What a 
warning to her, not to heed the Aarons and the Jeroboams, 
the Gavazzis and the Mazzinis, who erect golden calves, 
and say to her, These are thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, and from the house 
of bondage! Protestantism is the golden calf of Italy: If 
she will worship it, let her look for a forty years’ travel in 
the desert! Let her look for the death of all her children 
before the promised land is reached. Where will the dead 
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conspirators be then? In the grave of Core, Dathan, 
and Abiron, whom the earth swallowed up! ‘The fate of 
these conspirators, and of their deluded followers, has been 
ever the fate of men who conspired, not only against the 
Lord and against his Christ, but against Moses and Peter. 

In the time of Aaron, the alt ernative oflered to the people 
of God was, Mount Sinai, or Death. The people chose 
to die. In the time of Jeroboam, the alternative offered to 
the same people was, the 'Temple of Jerusalem, or Death. 
‘Ten of the twelve tribes chose to die. In the time of Maz- 
zini, the present time, the people of Italy — who regard the 
primacy among nations, which was won for them by the 
Popes, and w hich was lost by their disloyalty to the Chair 
of Peter, as theirs by all divine and natural law — are offered 
the alternative between Rome and Death. It remains to 
be seen which part the people of Italy will choose. The 
idea of the unhappy Gioberti, divested of its Pagan and 
ultra federative elements, was and is the true idea for 
Italy. Rome or Death! exclaimed Gioberti to distracted 
Italy. ‘The mischief was, that he wanted a Rome coined in 
his own mint, and the coin would bear the impress of the 
Pontifex Maximus, not of Christian, but of Pagan Rome. 

“An illustrious and most religious writer of our own 
age, M. Martinet, a man who understands well the wants 
of the age and their remedy, says that the arm of God is 
now visibly raised on high over the world, to bless it or to 
curse it. ‘The choice rests with us. Society is on the 
verge of ruin, and it asks, What shall I do to be saved? 
It looks to the heavens for an answer, and from the stars 
it receives no sign. It turns to the earth, and finds only 
sarth. It interrogates itself, and it sees only evidences of 
decay and ruin. Disgusted with its present, afraid to think 
of its future, it looks at its past, and there, in the valley of 
dry bones, it discovers a germ of life. It is Rome, the 
source of the only true life it ever lived. And crumbling 
society looks at the hideous valley of bones, at herself, at 
the future which threatens her, and exclaims: Rome or 
Death!” 

The beginning, progress, and end of the attempt of the 
degenerate sons of Italy, who are the slaves of the secret 
societies, to make their mother worship the empty idol of 
Protestantism, are so clearly described in the accounts 
given in the Old ‘Testament concerning the movements of 
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Aaron and Jeroboam, that it is only necessary to change 
the names of persons and places in order to have a satis- 
factory any of the Italian revolution as designed by 
Mazzini: 


** And the people, seeing that Moses delayed to come down from 
the mount, gathering together against Aaron, said, Arise, make 
us gods that may go before us; for as to this Moses, the man who 
brought us out of the land of Egypt, we know nut what has be- 
fallen him. [How often have the degenerate sons of Italy uttered 
the same words concerning the Pope! Yet, as Moses, in God’s 
own time, descended from the mountain and made himself heard 
and felt, so, in God’s own time, when wicked men declared the 
Papacy to be an obsolete idea, just then the Pope reascended his 
throne and appeared in fuller majesty than ever. ] 

*“*And Aaron said unto them, Take the golden ear-rings from 
the ears of your wives, and your sons and “daughters, and bring 
them to me. [So did Mazzini in Rome. ] 

‘** And the people did what he had commanded, bringing the ear- 
rings to Aaron. And when he had received them, he fashioned 
them by founders’ work, and made of them a molten calf. And 
they said, these are thy gods, O Israel, that have brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt...... 

** And rising in the morning, they offered holocausts, and peace 
victims ; and the people sat down to eat and to drink, and they rose 
up to play a 

** And Moses said unto Aaron, What has this people done unto 
thee, that thou shouldst bring upon them a most heinous sin ? And 
he answered him, Let not my lord be offended, for thou know- 
est this people, that they are prone toevil...... 

“ Then Moses, standing at the gate of the camp, said, If any 
man be on the Lord’s side, let him join with me. And all the 
sons of Levi gathered themselves together unto him. 

** And he said unto them, Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
— Put every man his sword upon his thigh, go and return from 
gate to gate through the midst of the camp, and let every man kill 
his brother, and friend, and neighbor. 

* And the sons of Levi did according to the words of Moses ; 
and there were slain that day about three-and-twenty thousand 
eee 

‘* The Lord therefore struck the people for the guilt on occasion 
of the calf which Aaron had made.” — Exod. xxxii. 


We have dwelt at some length upon topics suggested 
by the Preliminary Discourse of Father Perrone, because he 
therein takes a comprehensive and profound view of the 
field from which he culled the materials for the work be- 
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fore us. It is, as we have already said, divided into three 
volumes, which might easily be reduced to the compass 
of one, without the loss of any substantial portion of the 
argument. His plan is, to attack Protestantism by destroy- 
ing the root, and not by cutting off the branches. Every 
system of doctrine, whether philosophical or religious, in 
order to be a system, must have a fundamental, supreme, 
and vital principle, which sustains it, and pervades every 
part of it, so that it stands or falls with the principle which 
gives it real or apparent life. Catholicity has such a prin- 
ciple, —so has Protestantism. ‘This principle is in each 
respectively its Rule of Faith. To the examination of this 
rule may be reduced all the elements of warfare between 

Catholicity and Protestantism, and upon this field the bat- 
tle must be fought. Accordingly, this work of Perrone is 
given to an examination of the demerits of the Protestant 
rule of faith. The term Rule of Faith, as applied to Prot- 
estantism, is not strictly correct, for it has no faith, and 
consequently no rule of faith. Its rule is, to have no 
rule. Yet the term is convenient, and no one need be mis- 
led by its use in a controversy like this. An objection, 
however, may here occur to some persons. ‘This is not an 
age in which people care much for dogmatic discussions. 
They prefer the examination or the fruition of results to 
the resolution or establishment of principles. These are 
taken for granted by the masses, who accordingly are 
content with a system of grovelling materialism for their 
philosophy. They will have nothing to do with science 
unless it is made easy, so that he who runs may read; 
they care nothing for the speculative sciences, while they 
are interested in those which are practical, which may be 
put to some use, and serve as instruments for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth; they would not bestow a thought upon the 
systems, speculations, and dreams of socialists and other 
self-elected reformers, were it not that these profess to be 
able to cure some, if not all, the evils which afflict society, 
and which every one feels in a greater or lesser measure ; 
they read, not heavy tomes and really scientific books, but 
popular Penny-Magazine and Household-Words abridg- 
ments and diluted expositions of scientific matters, and 
hardly even these, while the paper-stitched romance and 
the newspaper ordinarily satisfy their thirst for knowl- 
edge. ‘Those who go farther rarely go beyond the mag- 
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azine and the review. So, in matters of religion, they 

care not for the first principles upon which a system rests ; 

they ask you to describe the practical applications of 
those principles to the ordinary affairs of life, and they 
will take your principles for granted, —the Catholic from 
his habit of faith, the Protestant from his habit of ma- 
terialism. Controversial sermons, tracts, and other books 
are not absolutely set aside, but their day has passed, not 
for ever, but for a season ; and, i in the Catholic Chure h, the 
Catechism, moral theology, and an application by each 
pastor to his congregation of the principles of the Cate- 
chism and of moral theology, have in a great measure 
superseded the controversial sermon, w hile the Catholic 
newspaper, magazine, (the Review is of its nature contro- 
versial, — Judex damnatur dum nocens absolvitur,) the Cath- 
olic devotional book, the story, and the class of books, 
now become very large, in which Catholic principles are 
in various ways applied to the common affairs of life, have 
nearly consigned the old-fashioned books of controversy 
on matters of faith to the upper and less frequented 
shelves. Meanwhile the Protestant stock of devotional 
books is excessively meagre, and, with the exception of 
some vulgar re-hash of stale objections against Catholicity, 
answered a hundred times, there is no Protestant contro- 
versial literature worth mentioning. In the Protestant 
pulpit, the custom of introducing polities, socialism, rap- 
perism, abolitionism, and all other “ismitic” topics of the 
day, and of seizing upon passing events, such as murders, 
shipwrecks, fires, riots, processions, and visits of distin- 
guished strangers like Kossuth, as appropriate and pop- 
ular material for sermons, has become inveterate. ‘The 
pressure of the spirit of the age upon even good, faithful 

Catholics may be partially estimated by this change in 
the Catholic public taste, which, in this respect, has con- 
sulted the peculiar character of the times. Catholics must 
be in the world, but not of it, and the line between the 
two forms of life cannot be drawn by any other than an 
infallible hand. 

Father Perrone has written a complete essay upon the 
Protestant rule of faith, and the nature of his work re- 
quired a scientific examination of the principle upon which 
Protestantism rests. He addresses a people whose logic 
is passably good, and who have rejected Protestantism 
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more than once, on account of its intrinsic absurdities, 
but who are somewhat puzzled by this new device of 
heresy, in representing itself as the political and civil 
regenerator of nations. As these Italian liberals form a 
large minority of the nation, as there is danger that a 
considerable portion of the rising generation may be se- 
duced into the ranks of liberalism, as the majority of 

the liberals profess to believe in the Holy Catholic Church 

so far as they have any supernatural belief at all, and as 

they generally declare that their only quarrel with the a 
Church is based upon the supposition that she is unfriend- 

ly to a free government, and that their only reason for 

favoring the introduction of Protestantism into Italy is, 

that it professes to be favorable to the modern doctrine of 

progress, to human liberty, and to Italian unity and in- 
dependence, and may therefore be used as a convenient 

instrument for the accomplishment of their ulterior pur- 

poses, to be afterwards thrown aside as a useless, worn- 

out, and by no means honorable instrument of warfare, it 

follows that Father Perrone had to do three things. He ‘ 
had to show that every nation which, by its three estates, — 

by whatever name these may be called, or under whatever 

form they may appear, —has definitely accepted Protes- 

tantism, is either ruined, or is on the road to ruin. It 

sows tares, apples of Sodom, Upas-trees, and the evil tree 

brings forth its evil fruit. Like the Upas-tree, it presents 

a comely appearance to the superficial observer from a 

distance; let him draw near, and, if its odors do not 

poison him, its fruits and juices will. Like the apple of 

Sodom, it may look beautiful to the eye while it affords 

no nourishment to the eater. Like the tares, it is in the 

beginning, when it is young, not so e: asily distinguished 

from the good wheat, and it is only in the season of fruits % 
that it proves to be a vile weed, fit only to be burned as 
rubbish. It promises to the people civil, political, social, 
and religious reform, and it in the end brings political, 
religious, social, and civil ruin. Current events in Eng- 
land, as we have already remarked, illustrate this po- 
sition of the illustrious Perrone. 

The decline of Protestant nations is a living fact to which 
no man can shut his eyes. ‘I'he model of those nations is 
England. Her own statesmen and chief writers begin to 
despair. A few years of war will show how reasonable 
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their forebodings are. Yet, lest any man accuse Perrone 
of availing himself of the argument that ruin follows the 
introduction of Protestantism, and is therefore its legiti- 
mate consequence, he devotes two books to the develop- 
ment of the following propositions: — The intrinsic quali- 
ties of Protestantism are such, that, by every rule of logic, 
it must produce the ruinous effects which have everywhere 
followed its acceptance by a nation. ‘Che nature of Cath- 
olicity is such, that the nation which abides by it loyally 
will secure the fruition of the end for which God formed 
civil society. 

The thread held by Perrone in tracing his way to the 
conclusion that Protestantism is a destroyer, and not a con- 
servator, is this. Both parties agree that God has left to 
man a rule of faith to which all men who profess to believe 
in a positive religion of divine origin, such as is Christian- 
ity, are bound in conscience to yield their assent. Pro- 
fe ssed atheists may pass over this part of the discussion, if 
they will. ‘The whole controversy turns upon the answer 
to the following question: Is this rule of belief one of the 
three professed by Protestants, — the theosophic, the “ ra- 
tional” (rationale a non ratiocinando), or the heteroclite 
rule, — or is it the rule professed by the Roman Catholic 
Church ? 

The true rule cannot be the theosophic, that is, the rule 
which says that each man must model his creed according 
to the immediate and internal communications which he 
may receive from the Holy Ghost. Luther at first in- 
tended to adopt, or rather to cause his dupes to adopt, this 
rule. Nota small portion of the Protestant world has at 
ditlerent times accepted this rule, from the Gnosties of the 
first two centuries to the Montanists of the third, and so 
on down to the Anabaptists of the sixteenth, the Inde- 
pendents of the seventeenth, the Swedenborgians and 
Methodists of the eighteenth, and the Irvingites, Mormons, 
and other fanatics of the nineteenth century. ‘This rule is 
a source of misrule. It is against the clear warrant of 
Scripture; it is a rule of its own nature suggestive of the 
most deplorable hallucinations; it has given birth to nu- 
merous sects professing extravagant or impious doctrines, 
and it has opened a wide door to immorality, unbelief, fa- 
naticism, and rebellion. And so it is one of the gates of hell. 

It will be borne in mind, that we are giving but a very 
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brief analysis of the argument of Perrone. Each of the 
heads or topics which we only mention is illustrated with 
an erudition which would surprise one who does not know 
who and what Perrone is. ‘The second rule of belief 
among Protestants is the so-called “rational” rule, or the 
rule of private judgment. ‘This rule is most critically ex- 
amined by the illustrious author. He subjects it to a Bibli- 
cal, historical, theological, rational, ethical, and polemical 
dissection. Under the Biblical head he demonstrates that 
the rule fails, because the genuineness, integrity, and inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scriptures cannot be proved from the 
Bible itself, nor from any external source, excepting the 
Roman Catholic Church; because this rule of faith is con- 
demned by the Bible, even in its mutilated state, as Prot- 
estants have it; because the Protestant Bible is a muti- 
lated Bible, and any reformer, any Bible Society, or any 
person of great influence and wealth, can at any time issue 
editions of the corrupted word, and, being corrupted, use- 
less as a rule of faith; and finally, because, admitting for 
the sake of argument that these objections can be answered, 
there remains the fatal one, that no book or document can 
be a rule of faith which is interpreted in contradictory 
ways by different readers, all equally honest, and each 
guided, consciously or unconsciously, by his own opinions, 
prejudices, and passions. ‘The word which the Protestant 
reader gets while reading the Bible is not God’s word, it 
is his word. 

Historically examined, the Protestant rule is found 
equally wanting. It was not only unknown to Christian 
antiquity, but so contrary to it, that even the heretics of 
the first ages, in their worst aberrations, never thought of 
it asarule of belief. It has been in practice adopted by 
all heretics, and in theory it justifies all manner of heresy. 
Its adoption as a rule was reserved to modern times. It 
was adopted in theory by. the self-elected Reformers, and 
in practice repudiated by every one of them, as it is, in 
fact, by every true Protestant. We have yet to see the 
Protestant who makes it the living rule of his conduct in 
religious matters. 

Theologically considered, the Protestant rule destroys 
the unity of faith and of love which Christ willed should 
subsist in his Church; it annihilates the very conception 
of faith, substituting for it mere opinion; and it leads di- 
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rectly to rationalism, either vulgar or philosophical. The 
Church of Christ becomes according to it a philosophical 
school, and not the most noble one, inasmuch as the en- 
trance of positive theology, which Protestant masters at 
times would fain teach, makes it a very ridiculous school. 

Examined in a rational and ethical point of view, the 
difficulties attending the Protestant rule are so numerous 
and so great, as to make it repugnant to the common sense 
of mankind. No man ever embraced Protestantism unless 
moved by some worldly cause, which made him shut his 
eyes to the absurdities of the rule. No man ever adopted 
it to save his soul. It presupposes Satanic pride in the 
heretic, and it is thus diametrically opposed to the humility 
prescribed by our Lord. It is impracticable for believers 
and for unbelievers ; that is, no Protestant and no Pagan 
either can or will follow it. The Protestant may adopt it as 
his motto, and talk lustily about it, but that is all. Consid- 
ered in a polemical or controversial light, the rule is worse 
than useless. It not only fails to prevent controversies 
concerning matters of faith, but it gives them new food, 
increases them, multiplies them, and renders them inter- 
minable. 

The third rule of faith among Protestants is called by 
Perrone the heteroclite rule. ‘The name is new in this 
connection, but it is an appropriate name. The author 
applies it to the Church of England, which, according to 
its own account, is neither Protestant nor Catholic, but is 
at the head of the Protestant world without being of it, 
and isa branch of the Catholic Church, though cut off long 
since from the tree planted and watered and blessed by 
Christ. It tries to pursue a middle course, and, as happens 
in all cases where a middle course is absurd, its way is er- 
ratic or heteroclite. It contrives to be nothing, while striv- 
ing to be something original. 

Perrone concludes his argument on the negative polemic 
side with the following observations : — 


‘From the argument developed in this first volume, we infer 
that the pretended Reformation of the sixteenth century has enact- 
ed the part of a destroyer, not of a reformer, unless reformation 
means a change from good to bad. It was an aberration of the 
public mind in Germany and in England, governed by human 
pride, and by the innate tendency of all men to be free from the 
requirements and prohibitions of even the law of God. Under 
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the name of ‘evangelical liberty’ it sought to create an inde- 
pendence from that divine authority which Christ established in 
his Church. Protestantism is a downright negation, — it is a real 
apostasy. It may be that the children of the wicked men who 
did all that they could to rend asunder the seamless garment of 
Christ are less malicious than their fathers. Perhaps some of 
them may believe themselves to belong to the flock of the One 
Pastor, Christ Jesus. It may be that the prejudices which they 
imbibed in their infancy, which were made stronger by their 
Protestant education, and confirmed by the Protestant ‘atmos- 
phere in which they live, prevents them from understanding 
thoroughly the nature of the evil work done by their ancestors. 
Christian charity tells us to pity them, and to do all in our power 
to remove the deep, black veil which hangs between them and the 
truth, and makes it obscure to them. But the notion of bringing 
this negation, this apostasy, this Trojan horse, as a present to Italy, 
is an outrage upon common sense. As such Italians will receive 
it.” — Vol. I. pp. 329, 330. 


Having shown in the first volume that Protestantism is 
in every order a destroyer, Perrone gives his second volume 
to the argument showing that Catholicity i is of its own 
nature a preserver. It is on earth the kingdom of God. 
Whosoever seeks it first, finds that all other things are 
added to him. In this stage of his argument F ather Per- 
rone shows that the Roman Catholic rule of faith is 
the only rule which has a Scriptural basis. It is the only 
rule which embraces the whole Word revealed by God. 
This last chapter is a very important one, and so is the 
next, to all Protestants who still profess to believe that the 
Bible is truly the Word of God. The author demonstrates 
that the Roman Catholic rule of faith, looked upon in a 
Biblical light, is the only one which proves the holiness, 
dignity, and fully divine origin of the two Testaments, 
Old and New. Historically consider ed, the Catholic rule 
of faith is shown to have been professed by all Christians 
in every age of faith; to have alone preserved the sacred 
deposit to the saints delivered of God from the attacks of 
heretical pravity, and to have alone served apostolic mis- 
sionaries of the Gospel in the work of converting the na- 
tions to Christ. Considered theologically, the Catholic 
rule appears to be the only one which fulfils the con- 
ditions required in a true rule of faith,—the only rule 
which preserves in the Church a perfect unity of fi iith and 
the communion of love, and the only rule offered in the 
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name of Christ to the world which is inflexible, — applied 
in the same way in all ages and in all places to the dog- 
mas of faith revealed by our Lord to his Church in the 
beginning, and capable of maintaining the faith unaltered 
to the end of time. In a theological point of view it is 
shown that the Catholic rule is the only one which at all 
justifies and makes reasonable the establishment of an in- 
stitution such as the Church of God, even in the mind of 
heretics, claims to be. Considered in the light of what is 
commonly called pure reason, Perrone demonstrates that 
the Catholic rule is the only rule suited to the wants and 
capacities of all men, —the only one which satisfies the 
intellect and the heart of a reasonable man, and the only 
rule of faith which saves the intellectual and moral dignity 
of man in submitting himself to any rule of belief. The 
principle developed in this chapter is, that all other rules 
of belief are from man, so that he who is called upon to 
receive, being naturally equal to the giver, becomes the 
slave of a vagabond master, whereas the true rule is re- 
ceived from Christ, our God, to whom we owe service, 
and whose service ennobles us. Polemically viewed, the 
Catholic rule is the only one which can bear examination, 
—can overcome all reasonable difficulties. ‘This rule, 
which we have called the Catholic rule, is to be found only 
in the Roman Catholic Church, because such was the will 
of Christ, because only the Roman Catholic Church has 
the marks by which the true Church of Christ may be dis- 
tinguished from all others, because the words Catholic 
and Roman were always regarded as synonymes and as 
convertible terms by all ecclesiastical antiquity, and be- 
cause to the existence of the Catholic rule of faith the 
primacy of Peter and of his successors is indispensable. 


“This Roman Catholic Church alone is that bright column of 
fire given by God as a safe guide to man that he may find his way 
through this desert to the promised land, which is the only object 
of the aspirations of the true sons of God. She is the unshaken 
pillar which divides the children of Israel from the Egyptians, the 
merciless persecutors of the people of God. Wherefore those un- 
happy men who turn away from the fiery column erected by God, 
and follow the treacherous lights of the quagmire, may attribute 
to their own fatal imprudence the dreadful state of blindness with 
which they are cursed. If, instead of serving faithfully under the 
leadership of a Moses and Joshua, appointed ‘by God, they march, 
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under captains of their own capricious choice, against their gigan- 
tic enemies of Canaan, and are shamefully routed, let them blame 
only themselves. The men of our day who do this are Prot- 
estants, who, while they profess to be guided by the Bible alone, 
really follow an idol set up by themselves. The Bible without an 
authorized and legitimate interpreter is a gnomon without the sun. 
They who confide in their own private interpretation for the pro- 
duction of a symbol of faith are like the pilot who trusts for the 
guidance of his ship to a confused and senseless mass of drawings 
thrown together without knowledge or skill. What wonder if the 
pilot runs his vessel upon the sands, the rocks, or upon some de- 
serted and inhospitable shore? The Bible in the hands of Prot- 
estant ministers is the sacrifice which in Hebron served as a pre- 
text to Absalom for the rebellion which he stirred up against his 
own father, David the king. It is a murderous instrument for de- 
stroying the life of the mother who gave them life. 

‘* Unhappy Protestantism, which cannot justify itself without 
justifying also every extravagant and impious heresy which has 
appeared in the world since the days of the Apostles, or may ap- 
pear in the days tocome! It cannot accuse the Church of error 
without accusing her Founder of falsehood, of impotence, of utter 
want of foresight, or of unfaithfulness to his promises. It includes 
in the act of permanent rebellion of which it is guilty a formal 
apostasy from Christianity, and its followers, who know this, can- 
not hope for salvation. Let them not deceive themselves. It is 
an immutable decree of God, that there is no heaven for the man 
who dies in the state of mortal sin. Now heresy and schism are 
mortal sins, and the guilty soul will be judged by God, who alone 
can infallibly know what is the degree of malice in rejecting a 
Church which presented herself before them at every step and 
way as a light shining for their sakes upon every spot in the world, 
but for which they cared not, while they sedulously turned their 
eyes away that they might not see her. She alone is the Church 
in which are deposited the tables of the law written with the 
finger of the living God; in which alone the crown of Aaron in 
the exercise of his eternal priesthood is ever vernal; in which 
alone is the altar upon which the only sacrifice which honors him 
and renders him placabie is offered to the God of nature and of 
grace; in which alone is sent up to heaven the fragrant offerings 
which return in copious showers of graces and of benedictions 
upon the people of God ; yea, she alone is the Church upon whose 
brow are stamped in characters of living light the everlasting marks 
of truth and of holiness. ‘The Protestant who rushes forth from 
this unique sanctuary of truth and of holiness to offer profane 
sacrifices upon the high places of the green hills to the lying Baal, 
there prostitutes unto wretched adventurers, who laugh him to 
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scorn for his folly, the dignity which was his as a child of God. 
His earthly life endures but an instant ; a mathematical point is the 
formula for the space and time touched by him in the universe, 
and in his own despite he is hurried to the house of his eternity, 
where the veil which he will wear falls at last, and for ever, from 
his opening eyes; where he will see the truth, at last, as he 
might have seen it on earth, one, pure, and saving; where re- 
pentance is vain, and the yearning to retrace false steps is folly.” 
— Vol. Il. p. 413. 


In the third and last volume of his work Perrone makes 
an application of the principles which he has established 
in the previous volumes. He considers at length the moral 
effects of the Protestant rule as displayed by history. We 
can give only a portion of his summing up in conclusion. 


“The origin of Protestantism was not in the abuses of the 
Roman Church, nor in the usurpations of her pontiffs; it was not 
in the feeling of the want of intellectual liberty, nor even the 
emancipation of reason from the tyranny of authority. No; 
nothing of all this, as we have seen and have proved. These were 
only the false and specious pretexts which the first innovators made 
use of to mask their rebellion in the face of the people. The true 
and only cause of the Reformation was independence in belief and 
action; pride and the ambition on the part of the Reformers to be 
the heads of a faction ; incontinence and lasciviousness on the part 
of its propagators ; rapine and spoil of Church property on the part 
of the princes and nobles ; the violence and force to which the sound 
part of the population was subjected ; nothing more or less. 

“ The nature of the reform, or of Protestantism in its theoretic 
part, is a chaos of confusion and absurdity, making God a capri- 
cious tyrant, and man a being that believes without freedom, that 
sins against his will, that interprets the Bible without understanding, 
is damned without any fault, and justified and saved without good 
works. In its moral part it isa most fruitful source of wickedness, 
since it makes man a machine, the victim of an invincible concu- 
piscence, and the slave of sin. In its organization and worship 
it presents a total absence of unity through its infinite divisions and 
subdivisions ; absence of Church, for it is still forming and not yet 
formed ; absence of worship, because it has no faith of which this 
might be the expression or manifestation ; absence of love, for it is 
nourished only by hatred of Catholicity ; absence of profession, 
because there is no symbol to constitute it. 

“Its effects are a bottomless abyss of doubt, perplexity, and 
uncertainty, a fountain of bitterness without consolation or comfort, 
no solid peace in life, and most bitter agony in death.” — Vol. IIL. 
pp. 441, 442. 
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‘On the other hand, Catholicity, through its character full of 
coherence and union, appears eminently social. It excludes the 
Mosaic horror for strangers, under the old law necessary to the 
Jewish people, who were called the people of God; that wall of 
separation is now taken away, the divisions are abolished, Jew and 
Gentile become one in Jesus Christ, before God all men are equal, 
and all the law and the prophets are reduced to this one command, 
Diligite alterutrum ; and thus the Apostle says that the whole law 
in hoc verbo instauratur, Diliges proximum tuum sicut te ipsum.* 
This law belongs to all times and to all places, to all climes and men 
It is adapted to ) the wants of all ages and to all forms of governme nt, 
is in accordance with the duties of every rank and condition of life. 
It purifies the affections, strengthens virtue, destroys vice. To it the 
moral world is indebted for its power, and the physical for the al- 
leviation of its miseries. It contains mysteries for the wise, and 
parables for children. In its prayers for the dead it records the 
past, it governs the present by charity, and possesses itself of the 
future by hope. By the unity of its faith, it unites all intelligences 
in the profession of the same truths, and takes away even the pos- 
sibility of divisions. ‘Thus there is unity of inte slligence, unity of 
will. Who will now hesitate to confess it catholic and universal | ? 

** And yet those demagogues who strive to substitute Protestant- 
ism for Catholicity wish to deprive Italy of so great a possession. 
They would steal from her in these unhappy times the most 
precious of all goods, the unity which we have described, and 
make her instead the most pernicious of all gifts. 

** God through his especial providence preserved our peninsula 
from the terrible scourge of Protestantism when in the sixteenth 
century its poisonous breath was borne over these smiling coun- 
tries with such foree. Nor were frivolous and superficial men 
wanting in those times, particularly among literary men, who al- 
lowed themselves to be carried away by ‘the seductive prospect 
which the heresy of the frozen North offered. Still all their en- 
deavors were vain, and the thousand attempts which they made to 
surprise the good faith and the good sense of the Italian people 
were void and unsuccessful. But now, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when all danger seems past, when Protestantism 
is in its greatest decline, and has lost credit with all persons of 
sense, and even the opinion of the world is giving it up, — when 
this poisonous tree has produced its last fruits of indifferentism, 
rationalism, pantheism, socialism, and communism, — when _ the 
public inclination is borne towards Catholic unity, — now is the 
epoch of the greatest danger for Italy... ... 

“In order the better to lure the less wary, they offered them the 
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British greatness and prosperity as an effect of its schism and 
emancipation from Rome. And to this end an eloquent writer 
published many works of not a little magnitude, in which, as in 
a panorama, the approaching prosperity of Italy is pictured with 
the colors and the tints of Paganism. To the same end, under the 
shadow or mask of Jesuitism, the religious orders and the whole 
clergy, if not all Catholics of sincere piety, were brought into ha- 
tred. The way thus prepared and religious anarchy and faction 
ruling at Rome and throughout a large part of Italy, treatises 
against Catholicity and in favor of Protestantism were profusely 
scattered among the people, so that the Pope and the bishops of 
Tuscany had to raise their voices to admonish the faithful of the 
danger that hung over them. The faction becoming more furious, 
many Italian apostates who were joined with other preachers of 
different nations hurried to promote the work begun under these 
auspices, and assisted to plant in this classic land the so-called 
Reformation. ‘These wicked persons, renewing the ever execrable 
scenes which took place in past times in establishing Protestantism 
on the ruins of the Church in Catholic countries, did not cease to 
provoke the people against the religious and virgins consecrated to 
God, furiously driving them from their peaceful asylums with tu- 
multuous threats and demonstrations. ‘They obliged the ministers 
of the altar to conceal themselves, and to assume the dress of lay- 
men, in order that they might not be known as dedicated to the 
sanctuary and to the sacred ministry. Nor did they stop till they 
had gathered an immense mass of the rabble, despoiled churches, 
burnt or torn down the convents and religious houses, and put to 
the sword the priests who were firm in the execution of their duty. 
With such enormities and violences and cunning arts, in less than 
ten years the old religion would cease to be the ruling faith in the 
peninsula. But God, who loves Italy, saved her ; he commanded the 
threatening waves, and they were still; yet still the deep and storm 

waters cease not to roar and threaten.” — Vol. IIL. pp. 449, 450. 


We have left ourselves no space to speak, as we had 
intended, of the second work named at the head of this 
article. We m: iy say, however, that it is an able and val- 
uable work, and well worth the serious attention of the 
thoughtful student. Catholics are not opposed to the cireu- 
lation of the Holy . riptures in the vernacular tongues 
in faithful versions and a correct text, but they are op- 
posed to the Protestant Bible Societies, because they are 
formed in a spirit of hostility to Catholicity, because the "y 
do not confine themselves simply to the circulation of the 
Se riptures, and because they circulate only mutilated 
copies and corrupt versions of the Word of God. Protes- 
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tants are not honest in our regard. Because we oppose 
their editions and versions of the Bible, they represent us 
as opposed to the Bible itself, and because the Church 
prohibits the reading of them to the faithful, they allege 
that she prohibits to her children the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘This is bad logic and bad morality. At the very 
lowest, the Church has as much authority to say what is 
a true recension or a faithful version of the Scriptures as 
have the Protestant sects. We cannot allow these sects, 
after having denied infallibility to our Church on the 
ground that our Lord founded no infallible church, to 
assume it for themselves. 

In conclusion, we may say, that, while we perfectiy agree 
with Father Perrone as to the madness of the attempt to 
Protestantize Italy, we cannot deny that there are many 
political and social grievances in the peninsula that de- 
mand redress. ‘These are the relics of old feudal customs 
and usages, which, however good and laudable in them- 
selves, or however useful they may have been in their day, 
or would be now, if the old feudal society subsisted in its 
integrity and full vigor, are no longer in harmony with 
modern society, and are offensive and burdensome to the 
people. If the Catholic party associate Catholicity with 
the retention of these usages, and make it a part of re- 
ligious duty to support the secular princes who have re- 
established them after they had been abolished by the 
Code Napoleon, there assuredly will be a powerful dis- 
affected party in Italy, who will seek to introduce what 
they regard as ameliorations by hostility to religion. We 
are obliged to take men as we find them, and. Catholies 
should alw: ys take care to show that their religion has 
no solidarity with any political or social abuses, and to 
go before all others in correcting them. ‘Till this is done, 
the attempts to Protestantize Italy from without will 
always find more or less support within. Yet we would 
say to our Italian Liberals, that, if the project for opening 
a ship-canal across the Isthmus of Suez, uniting the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, were once carried into effect, 
they would find that Italy would soon regain her former 
primacy among the nations, and prove to the world that 
Protestantism has had nothing to do with creating the 
commercial and industrial superiority, and alleged tem- 
poral prosperity, of Great Britain and the United States. 
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The construction or restoration of that canal would turn 
the scale anew in favor of Catholic Europe, and therefore 
we may expect Great Britain and our own country to 
oppose ‘it. 


Arr. VI.—1. “Our Houses are our Castles”: a Review 
of the Proceedings of the Nunnery Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature ; and especially their Conduct 
and that of their Associates on Occasion of the Visit to 
the Catholic School in Roxbury, March 26,1855; with 
an Appendix containing several Documents relating to 
the Subject. By Cuartes Harr. Boston. 1855. 

. Report of the Joint Special Committee appointed to In- 
vestigate the Conduct of the Committee on the Petition of 
E. P. Carpenter and others, and the Charges and Im- 
putations against the Committee contained in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

3. Report of the Special Committee appointed to investigate 
the Conduct of Joseph Hiss, Member of the House, and 
one of the Committee on Nunneries. 

1. Report of the Joint Special Committee on the Petition 
of E. P. Carpenter and others, Sylvanus Adams and 
others, John A. Coddington and others, Curtis Morse and 
others, and Wm. H. Hayden and others, in Relation to 
oe Se. 

. Report of the Committee to whom was referred the Re- 
po. of a former Committee appointed to investigate the 
Conduct of Mr. Hiss. 


Wr feel some little repugnance to allude to the gen- 
eral character and conduct of our Legislature during 
the late session. It was such a Legislature as Massa- 
chusetts never had before, and, there is little doubt, such 
as she will never have again. Massachusetts has many 
faults, and a portion of her people are affected by various 
disgraceful fanaticisms ; but it would be gross injustice to 
suppose her fittingly represented by her present govern- 
ment. She has had the misfortune to fall into the hands 
of a faction, and the majority of her sons have no sympa- 
thy, it is our firm belief, with the insane proceedings of 
THIRD SERIES. — VOL. III. NO. III. 50 
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her present General Court. ‘Thousands at the late elec- 
tion voted with the Know-Nothing party who were de- 
ceived as to its real character and purposes, and who now 
are heartily ashamed of having deserted their old part 
friends; and we entertain not a doubt that the Com- 
monwealth at the next election will fully redeem her 
character, and prove to the world that, however she may 
have been betrayed into a passing folly for a moment, she 
is still sound at the heart, and attached to the Union and 
to republican institutions. 

The Know-Nothing party, most appropriately named, 
calls itself the American Party, and professes to be truly 
American. Now we are among those who believe that 
there is a real American character, and not unworthy of 
the love and respect of every American citizen; but we 
confess that we cannot see one single American charac- 
teristic in this new party. ‘The American has undoubtedly 
his faults, many and great, but he is open, straightfor- 
ward and manly. W hat he does, he would do openly and 
aboveboard. He has a natural dislike to secret cabals 
and midnight conspiracies, and a generous love of fair 
and honorable dealing. In the way of trade or dicker 
he will undoubtedly make as good a bargain as he can; 
he may be bold and rash in his speculations, but even in 
the way of business the genuine American is as honest 
and as high-minded, as fair and as honorable, as the 
citizen of any other country on the globe. Nothing is 
more repugnant to his innate character than a political 
party that covers itself with secrecy, and operates in the 
dark. Secret organizations are not native to him, and 
are borrowed from abroad. This very American party so 
called owes its very conception, its plan, its organization, 
and its rules, to foreign nations, and does but copy the 
Orange Lodges of Ireland and the Carbonari of Italy. It 
is un-American, and opposed to the great principles of 
general suffrage and eligibility which lie at the foundation 
of our American system. It is at war with the free and 
manly exercise of that dearest right of freedom, the elec- 
tive franchise, for it subjects it to the decision of irrespon- 
sible chiefs, unknown to the Constitution and disowned 
by our laws. 

The Free Soil and Anti-Catholie character of this party 
is of foreign, not American origin, and is borrowed from 
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our most formidable rival, Great Britain. Every charge 
it brings against Catholics and Catholicity is of British 
manufacture, and glutted the English market before it was 
thrown upon our own, and in its Abolition movements it 
is but following in the wake of British philanthropy. 
It is un-American in its hostility to foreigners. Ameri- 
cans have always boasted something of a cosmopolitan 
character, of being superior to the narrow prejudices of 
race or nation, and of estimating men by what they are 
in themselves, not by the accident of birth, When they 
won independence and liberty for themselves, they wished 
to do it for mankind. ‘They threw open their doors to the 
oppressed of all lands and of all creeds, and said, Here be 
the home of virtue and the asylum for the oppressed to the 
latest generation. On these broad and generous princi- 
ples we founded our society and our commonwealth. Yet 
this pseudo-American party disowns these principles, and 
founds itself on those very narrow-minded and ignoble 
prejudices of race or nation which we begun by discard- 
ing. We had declared all professedly Christian denomi- 
nations equal before the state, and this party, copying the 
bad example of England in Ireland, seeks to establish by 
the Constitution and laws a Protestant ascendency. We 
are republican, and boast that the people are sovereign ; 
but this party, by transferring the authority from the peo- 
ple to the lodge, and from bodies freely chosen by the 
people as their representatives to the unknown and irre- 
sponsible chiefs of a secret society, belies this boast, and 
destroys the very essence of our republicanism. Indeed, 
we know nothing distinctively American that is not warred 
against by this new party. As an American we disown 
and diseard it. 

Nevertheless, the party calls itself, in spite of the mis- 
nomer, the American party, and seeks to make itself a 
national party. It aspires to the Pr residency, and hopes to 
rule the Union. We have seen what it is in its principles, 
and, happily for the American people, our Massachusetts 
Legislature during its last session can show what it is in 
practice. We have neither the space nor the disposition 
to review the proceedings of the Legislature during its ses- 
sion, but we select a passage from its history which may 
serve to show what is the spirit, the elevation of mind, and 
the gentlemanly bearing of Know-Nothing legislators. All 
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the members of the Massachusetts Legislature for 1855, 
with only two exceptions, were elected on the Know- 
Nothing platform. ‘Their membership of the new order 
was duly vouched for in its lodges or secret councils, 
where their nominations were severally made. The na- 
ture of the obligations assumed by members under oath, 
itself in violation, in this State, at the time, of positive law, 
and therefore the nature of that platform, have been ascer- 
tained, in part at least, by witnesses in some of our courts 
of justice, drawn out on interlocutory questions as to bias, 
the judges having decided that witnesses could not plead 
their oath to maintain secrecy in bar to answering the 
interrogations as to the intent and purpose of obligations 
unlawtully taken. ‘The two principal propositions of the 
platform, as thus judicially determined, are, in substance, — 

lL: Exclusion from oflice and the exercise of the elective 
franchise of all persons whose parents and whose grand- 
father or grandmother were not born in the United States ; 
and 2. Exclusion from oflice and the right to vote of all 
Catholics, regardless of ancestry; so that persons who, 
like ourselves, are descended from the first settlers of New 
England, would be deprived, if Catholics, of all political 
rights. ‘The obligations imposed by the order on its mem- 
bers were occasionally referred to in legislative debates, 
when members betrayed symptoms of manly indepen- 
dence, and of an intention to evade the secret orders of 
its council in reference to matters pending in the General 
Court. That the members of the Legislature had taken the 
unlawful oaths which gave them this secret power over 
each other was quietly confessed in the course of the ses- 
sion, by the passage, without discussion, of an act repealing 
the provisions of the 128th chapter of the Revised Statutes, 
which imposed a penalty for taking or administering oaths 
not authorized by law. ‘Thus was constituted a body of 
law-makers, who, with but two exceptions, obtained their 
seats by violating an express law of the State, and bound 
to obey implicitly an authority unknown to our Constitu- 
tion and laws. 

During the first week of the session, operations were 
commenced under both branches of the platform. Some 
of the measures proposed were nipped in the bud by the 
discovery that they were not within the jurisdiction of the 
State ;— and of these we will not now speak. ‘The first 
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demonstration against Catholics, resulting in any sort of 
action, was in relation to nunneries in the House of 
Representatives, on the eighth day a the session, Mr. 
Joseph Hiss, of Boston, who in the end was “hoist with 
his own petar,” moved an order instructing the Judiciary 
Committee to consider the ex xpedienc) y of a law providing 
for the inspection of nunneries. ‘Then were received sev- 
eral petitions, painfully lugubrious in style, setting forth 
that the petitioners believed “that acts of villany, i injus- 
tice, and wrong are perpetrated within the walls of said 
institutions with impunity, as a result of their immunity 
from public inspection.” ‘These petitions were referred to 
a joint special committee, together with the order of Mr. 
Hiss, relinquished by the Judiciary Committee for that 
purpose ; and Mr. Hiss was appointed on the special com- 
mittee. Shortly after, at the instance of this ‘committee, 
the following order was passed in concurrence 

“ Orde red, that the joint special nieialaanan on the in- 
spection of nunneries and convents be authorized and in- 
structed to visit and examine such theological seminaries, 
boarding-schools, academies, nunneries, convents, and 
other institutions of a like characte r, as they may deem 
necessary to enable them to make a final report on the 
subject ¢ ‘ommitted to their consideration.” 

Under the Constitution, the Legislature had no power 
to authorize any such visitation and examination, and the 
committee made no attempt to act under the order, except 
so far as it embraced Catholic institutions. And under 
this convenient view of the power intended to be granted, 
they visited the Catholic educational institutions at Wor- 
cester, Roxbury, and Lowell. Undoubtedly this was the 
extent of their purpose when they obtained the authority ; 
but an application limited to a visitation of Catholic in- 
stitutions only would have been a little too barefaced to 
be granted by a Legislature sitting by virtue of a Constitu- 
tion which secures to the whole people the right to be 
governed by “general laws.” After the lapse of more 
than nine weeks, the committee submitted their report, 
which amounted so nearly to nothing, that it would have 
been impossible, except in a “ mock session,” to have raised 
a discussion upon it, considered by itself, and without refer- 
ence to a bill, from the Committee on Education, in rela- 
tion to private teachers, then pending in the House. ‘The 
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twenty-second paragraph of their report concludes by as- 
serting, “that it is the duty of the State so to educate the 
young that they may be fitted to enjoy in their own per- 
sons, and to transmit to their posterity unimpaired, a glori- 
ous heritage of civil and religious liberty.” And the report 
concludes with recommending the passage of the bill from 
the Committee on Education, which bill, if passed, would 
have deprived parents of the right of employing instructors 
for their children and guardians for their wards, unless such 
instructors were duly certified by some committee author- 
ized by law to license them to teach. ‘There is a degree 
of unconscious simplicity on the part of the nunnery 
committee in favoring such an invasion of private right 
in the name of “ civil and religious liberty,” which our 
readers will not fail to admire. How Catholic teachers 
would have fared under such a restriction may be in- 
ferred from the refusal of a comparatively liberal Legisla- 
ture, in 1849, to incorporate the Catholic College at Wor- 
cester. But the bill was broad enough to cover Protestants, 
and might possibly have interfered with the right now ex- 
ercised, ‘by those whose means are adequate to the expense, 
of employing private teachers for their children; and for 
this reason it was finally rejected. 

From several passages in the report, the committee 
would seem to wish to have it understood, that their visits 
to the Catholic institutions, male and female, were very 
well received by those in charge of them; in fact, that 
they “rather liked it than otherwise.” ‘To be sure, the 
committee display a little querulousness because they 
were not complimented with an extempore exhibition at 
the female school at Lowell; nor do they appear quite 
satisfied at being refused admission into “some rooms” 
of the establishment. ‘They forget, however, to mention 
that the “ some rooms” of which they speak were the sleep- 
ing-apartments of the ladies who had charge of the school, 
though they were informed of the fact at the time,—a 
fact which might be supposed to excuse the refusal, in the 
minds of gentlemen. Are we to ascribe the suppression 
of the satisfactory reason for the refusal complained of 
to wilful disingenuousness on the part of the committee, 
or to a partial oblivion caused by indulgence in ce rtain 
beverages furnished to them at their hotel, in violation 
of law, but paid for by the State? 
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Dismissing their report from further consideration, we 
turn to the conduct of the committee itself. We do not 
understand that they have been charged with personally 
conducting themselves in an unbecoming manner at the 
Worcester College, or at the Lowell school, after request- 
ing permission to enter and examine them,—a_ permis- 
sion which could not have been refused without exposing 
those institutions to the most injurious suspicions. But 
it is otherwise with regard to the visit to the female acad- 
emy at Roxbury, to which the attention of the Legislature 
and the public was called by a strong article in The Boston 
Daily Advertiser, March 31st, headed “Our Houses are 
our Castles.” ‘The statements were denied in both branch- 
es of the Legislature, and a joint committee was appointed 
to inv estigate the charges preferred by the Advertiser. 

There were only five members of the committee, but 
they took with them at least fourteen other persons, whose 
names were subsequently ascertained; and this large and 
unauthorized body was falsely introduced as a committee 
of the Legislature, instructed to visit and examine the in- 
stitution. And in this manner a common dwelling-house, 
of ordinary size, occupied by seven female teachers and 
twelve female children, was invaded by at least nineteen 
strange men, without even the authority of the Legislature, 
supposing that it could give authority for forming such a 
party. ‘hey examined nearly every nook and corner of 
the establishment, having scz ittered themselves about for 
that purpose, as a flock of children may be seen to do 
when taken into a menagerie of curious animals. Even 
a small apartment occupied by a sick pupil was not held 
sacred, and although her face was turned to the wall, she 
was made sensible of the proximity of one of the intruders 
by the smell of tobacco, which indicated his presence near 
her bed. Respecting their supposed official character, the 
ladies treated the party as civilly as they could under the 
circumstances, and from that civility the members of the 
party pretended to draw an inference that their visit and 
deportment were very acceptable to them, and they testi- 
fied to that effect, when they undertook to purge them- 
selves under oath from having committed any impropriety 
or rudeness. Each, for himself and his associates, denied 
any unbecoming acts, or any indecorous familiarity in the 
conversations had with the ladies. But it was drawn out 
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from two of them, that one of the ladies, while attempting 
to escape from the chapel, was arrested by a tap on the 
shoulder, which caused her to turn round, so that she 
unintentionally was brought vis-a-vis with one of the in- 
quisitors, who proceeded to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity he had so rudely sought. It is quite probable that, 
as the ladies were Catholics and nuns, the party thought 
that they might be dealt with as rare curiosities, rather 
than as cultivated and respectable ladies who had dedi- 
cated their lives to the work of education, and as such en- 
titled to more than a common share of respectful consid- 
eration. Hence perhaps the difference between the opinion 
they had of their own deportment and the opinion of it 
entertained by the ladies themselves. 

The investigating committee were unanimous in their 
report, which, in view of the peculiar composition of the 
Legislature, was very skilfully drawn up by the chairman, 
Mr. Griffin, of Charlestown. It was quite delicate and 
velvet-footed on the sensitive points of civility and pro- 
priety of deportment; but the decided conviction was ap- 
parent that the committee regarded the order directing the 
visitations as asked for by the nunnery committee without 
any suflicient evidence that there was cause for such in- 
quests; and that the order was unwarrantably passed, and 
executed in a manner equally unwarrantable, on account 
of the large number of unauthorized persons who partici- 
pated in it. On the subject of the large retinue enlisted 
for the occasion, the report facetiously quotes the remark 
of Falstatl,——“I have misused the king’s press damna- 
bly.” And that was as fair a compromise as the com- 
mittee could be expected to make between their convic- 
tions of right and their desire to deal as mercifully as 
possible with their sworn brethren of the order, whose 
“ sprees and rambles ” at the expense of the Commonwealth 
had been so unpleasantly made public. ‘They find that 
the information communicated to the editors of The Daily 
Advertiser justifies them in animadverting upon the trans- 
actions complained of; but they do not find all the facts 
stated proved. 

With the conduct of the party after leaving the Rox- 
bury institution we have no particular concern. ‘The nine- 
teen had a good dinner at the Norfolk House, where some 
of them drank liquors, furnished in violation of law, and 
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paid for out of the State treasury, which, as they were nearly 
all Maine Liquor Law men, need excite no surprise or 
comment. 

We now come to the pamphlet of Mr. Charles Hale, the 
junior editor of The Daily Advertiser. In it will be found 
ably, warmly, and manfully discussed, in its full length and 
breadth, the unwarranted nature of the visitations for the 
purpose of examination, in violation of the provision of 
the Constitution on the subject of unreasonable searches.” 
The manner of the visit and the incidents connected with 
it, the denials in the Senate and House by the members 
implicated, and the unsatisfactory statements of the ac- 
cused before the investigating committee, are also vigor- 
ously and sharply handled. On both lines of attack, the 
assault is completely successful, and the substantial cor- 
rectness of the first article in The Daily Advertiser, which 
was written by the author of the pamphlet, fully established ; 
and we tender Mr. Hale our respect and our cordial thanks 
for his able, straightforward, and manly defence of our con- 
stitutional rights. Mr. Hale gives the ingenious, half-con- 
demnatory and half-exculpatory report of the committee on 
the proceedings of the nunnery committee entire in his 
appendix, and to it and his pamphlet generally we refer 
our readers. 

But there are yet two other documents named at the 
head of this article, on which we must make a remark or 
two. In the course of the hearing before the committee 
whose report we have just commented on, some facts were 
unexpectedly drawn out, tending to show that the conduct 
of Mr. Hiss at the hotel in Lowell demanded investiga- 
tion, and another special committee was appointed. Mr. 
Hiss at first protested against the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, but did not persevere in his protest. ‘The hearing 
was private, and the testimony taken was of such a char- 
acter that the committee had objections to reporting even 
the substance of it in open session of the House. It re- 
lated to a female, for whose accommodation at the hotel 
Mr. Hiss made provision before her arrival, and he had 
her hotel bill included in that of the committee, which was 
paid by the State; yet, notwithstanding the character of 
the evidence, the committee reported that they could not 
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say they had obtained “ indubitable evidence” of criminal 
conduct on the part of Mr. Hiss on the occasion referred to. 
This queer report, and a summary of the evidence, were 
considered in a secret session of the House, and the con- 
clusion of the report modified by a most unintelligible 
amendment. The report was thus accepted, as amended, 
in the House. This result appeared to be very satisfactory 
to Mr. Hiss, for upon the strength of it he forthwith ad- 
dressed a letter to the Speaker of the House, setting forth 
that, inasmuch as his “ personal honor” had been “entirely 
vindicated” by the action of the House, he would resign 
his seat for the benefit of the “ American party,” that it 
might not be injured by its enemies, through him. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Hiss, a large majority of the 
House did not regard the action of the House in the same 
agreeable light; and instead of accepting his resignation, 
they referred it to a new committee, with instructions to 
re-examine his conduct both at Lowell and Roxbury. He 
was defended by counsel before this committee. Several 
days were occupied in the re-hearing, and the testimony 
from the hotel was somewhat enlarged on some pressing 
points. On the fifth day of this examination, Mr. Hiss 
sent in a letter withdrawing his resignation. On the sixth 
day, the committee reported. The report, drawn up by 
Mr. Kimball of Salem, was a shrewd and decided produc- 
tion. Its design was to make a scape-goat of Mr. Hiss, 
and, in order to insure this result, it was artfully framed so 
as to secure the support of those who voted for the visita- 
tion order, of the remaining members of the nunnery com- 
mittee, and of the members of the House who were impli- 
cated with them, as attachés on the Roxbury visit. With 
this view the new report from new hands justified the pas- 
sage of the order, acquitted the nunnery committee and 
their invited friends of all impropriety in executing the or- 
der at Roxbury, and even praised Mr. Hiss for surpassing 
his colleagues in fidelity to his duty by the greater thor- 
oughness of his inquiries and investigations at that humble 
institution. ‘The anti-Catholic sentiment of the House is 
angled for by adroit allusions to the interference of the 
bishop, the priests, a Jesuit, and a political lawyer, who is 
much opposed to those innocent victims of persecution, 
the Know-Nothings. And then comets the fatal conclu- 
sion. ‘The evidence in relation to the female at the hotel 
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in Lowell is stated and reviewed, and the unanimous judg- 
ment of the committee against Hiss rendered in the follow- 
ing terms: — “ We consider his conduct upon the commit- 
tee at Lowell highly improper and disgraceful both to him- 
self and this body, of which he is a member, and we deem 
it such as to render him unworthy longer to occupy a seat 
upon the floor of this House.” Mr. Hiss met this report by 
a memorial demanding a trial at the bar of the House, with 
liberty to introduce testimony that other members were no 
better than himself, in certain respects. 

‘The report, however, was accepted by a vote of 203 to 
30; and then, after an excited debate, protracted beyond 
midnight, Mr. Hiss was expelled by a vote of 137 to 15. 

There is one feature of the last report which displays an 
audacious confidence in the disposition of the House to 
whitewash the Roxbury visit. In regard to the affair at 
Lowell, the committee find distinctly that Hiss did not tell 
the truth when under oath, and yet, when the entire Rox- 
bury visit is to be protected, the committee profess to be- 
lieve Hiss in preference to believing the Lady Superior, by 
whom he is directly contradicted, upon a point in relation 
to which she could not, under the circumstances, have been 
mistaken. She testified that, at the close of his conversa- 
tion with her, Hiss requested permission to call again for 
the purpose of further conversation on the subject of his 
religious condition, and that she asked his name, in order 
that she might know it was he when he should call again. 
He replied that his name was Evans. Now Hiss, not de- 
nying the name thus given, undertook to explain it by 
saying that he understood her as asking the name of the 
chairman, Mr. Senator Evans, and that he answered ac- 
cordingly. But as the conversation had no reference to 
the committee or its chairman, but was wholly in relation 
to Mr. Hiss’s feelings and wishes, and compunctions for 
backsliding from the faith of his childhood, and his desire 
for another and more private interview, it is utterly incred- 
ible that he could have understood her as asking about 
the chairman of the committee, who was not then within 
sight or hearing. It would have been quite remarkable if 
she had not asked for Hiss’s own name, when he spoke of 
another visit, and it is altogether improbable that he could 
have misunderstood her. At Lowell he had registered a 
female under a false name, and then denied under oath 
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all knowledge of the affair; and why may he not have in- 
tended to use his chairman’s name in his future private 
visit at Roxbury? It is not a sufficient answer to say that 
he could have had no motive for such an apparently sense- 
less attempt at deceit; for who can understand the motives 
which occasionally influence a man so destitute of correct 
moral sense as the investigations have shown this unhappy 
man to be. 

The constitutional power of the House to expel Mr. 
Hiss was tested on a writ of habeas corpus before Chief 
Justice Shaw of the Supreme Judicial Court, who affirmed 
the existence of the power, and held that the claim of 
Hiss to the privilege of a member was concluded by the 
record of his expulsion, signed by the Clerk of the House. 
And thus terminated a Know-Nothing drama which ex- 
tended over a period of seven weeks. 

We could find matter equally illustrative of what we 
should have to expect from the accession of the Know- 
Nothing order to power, in the address of the two Houses 
of our Legislature to the Governor to remove Judge Loring 
from the office of Judge of Probate, because as Commis- 
sioner he had executed faithfully, as he was bound to do, a 
law of the United States; and also in what is called the 
Personal Liberty Bill, evidently in direct conflict with the 
Federal Constitution ; but we pass these abusive measures 
over for the present. ‘The sketch we have given of the 
nunnery committee, or smelling committee as popularly 
designated, is suflicient for our purpose. The maxim of 
the common law is that our houses are our castles, and 
the Constitution of this State secures our houses from un- 
reasonable searches. Yet the Legislature disregard both 
law and Constitution, and appoint a committee of inspec- 
tion of the private establishments of education. Our 
houses of education are not public schools; they are in 
law and in fact simple private residences, — as much so as 
the private dwellings of any of our citizens. No instances 
of abuse in any of these were alleged, no criminal trans- 
action on the part of their occupants was specified, and 
consequently the visitation and search authorized by the 
legislature was a high-handed violation of the natural and 
constitutional rights of their inhabitants. ‘The fact that 
the occupants were Catholics, and engaged in instructing 
Catholic youth, makes no difference as to the character of 
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the act. The principle that authorizes the invasion of the 
sanctity of a Catholic dwelling will not protect that of a 
Protestant dwelling. It is the turn of Catholics to-day, it 
may be that of Unitarians, Episcopalians, Methodists, or 
Baptists to-morrow. The act ofthe Legislature proves that 
the new order hold themselves above the Constitution and 
laws, that they are prepared to trample on all private rights, 
and ready to violate when it suits their purpose the sanctu- 
ary of our private dwellings. _Nodespotism can go further, 
and yet they have the singular effrontery to tell us, that 
they go thus far in the name and in the interests of civil 
and religious liberty! Let the order accede to power, and 
it is easy to see that civil and religious liberty would be 
not so much as an empty name. ‘The most odious des- 
potism imaginable would be established. 

The appointment of such a committee strikes at the 
freedom of education. One of the most subtle devices of 
modern tyranny has been to seize upon education, and to 
subject it to the absolute control of the public authority. 
In denying the freedom of education, in subjecting private 
schools to public inspection, and forbidding any one to 
teach even in his own house without a license or certificate 
from public authority, the order or party strike at the rights 
of parents, and make war on family, the basis of the whole 
social fabric. If parents wish to be deprived of the right 
of selecting schools and instructors for their children, and 
have carried out in practice the principle that children be- 
long not to their parents, but to the state, or rather toa 
self-created secret society, let them support the Know-Noth- 
ing order. 'They will soon see family ties rudely broken, 
and the family itself in ruins. They may introduce into 
our hitherto free country the worst features of European 
despotism, and fully rival Russia, Prussia, and Ausiria, 
and surpass in the suppression of freedom the present im- 
perial régime of France. ‘To take from parents the liberty 
of education, and to place education under the control of 
the state, involves all the principles of a religious establish- 
ment, or of a state religion. 

The committee of the Legislature, in its inspection of the 
private school kept by some estimable and highly accom- 
plished Catholic ladies in their private residence in Rox- 
bury, proved by their conduct that they were deficient in 
the feelings, manners, and breeding of gentlemen, and that 
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they were ignorant or disregardfu! of all the proprieties and 
decencies of civilized life. ‘They seem to have been wholly 
under the influence of their lecherous tastes and prurient 
fancies, and to have imagined they were sent to visit a 
brothel, and not the residence of reputable and highly re- 
spectable ladies. ‘Their presence, their looks, their words, 
their motions, were all so many gross insults, and sufli- 
ciently proved to be so. But the Legislature approves their 
conduct, especially the conduct of Mr. Joseph Hiss, who 
seems to have been the most offensive in his language and 
manners amongst the number. It is true the Representa- 
tives expelled him from their body, as unworthy to sit 
with them, but not for gross insult to the Catholic ladies at 
Roxbury. In the question between him and Catholic la- 
dies, they believe all he says, and indorse all he does. It 
is for other matters, which we need not specify, that they 
expel him. ‘The truth is, public opinion ran high against 
the committee and the Legislature, and it was necessary to 
do something to appease it, and the House resolved to sac- 
rifice Mr. Hiss. In this they acted, no doubt, cunningly, 
but hardly fairly towards their colleague, who offered to 
prove that, in the matters which so shocked the pure feel- 
ings of the House, he was not much more censurable than 
other members of the committee. 'The whole proceedings 
of the Legislature to redeem itself, after public opinion had 
condemned it, were marked by great unfairness, by a to- 
tal want of high-minded and honorable feeling, and even 
of common justice. As they of course in the whole mat- 
ter acted under the direction, and even orders, of the secret 
order, the order is responsible for those unfair, unmanly, 
and dishonest proceedings. ‘Those proceedings serve, then, 
not merely to characterize the Legislature, but the whole 
Know-Nothing order. In this sense an additional point 
might be given to the following Epigram from an unknown 
author : — 


‘¢ One after one the honored Bay-leaves fade, 
And ancient glories wither in the shade. 
The Solons of the State, at duty’s call, 
lave hissed a loving member from the Hall. 
Take courage, Joseph, in thy great ado, 
The world has hissed the Legislature too.”’ 


This is very true, but if the world will be just, it will hiss 
the whole Know-Nothing Order, of which the Legislature 
was but the creature and pliant tool. 
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Of course we are mortified that such things as we have 
touched upon could have occurred in this ancient Com- 
monwealth; but to those who would throw them in our 
face we answer, that nowhere have they been more severe- 
ly or effectually condemned than here in our own State 
and city. The proceedings have excited very general dis- 
gust and reprobation, and we have not seen a man that 
does not regard the Know-Nothing Legislature as utterly 
disgraceful to the State. Here we Catholics have not had 
to appear in our own defence. ‘The secular press has 
nobly defended our rights, as well as the rights of other 
citizens, and that sense of justice which has never for- 
saken the heart of our people, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, has proved suflicient for the crisis. Know-Nothing 
stock was at a heavy discount here before we heard the 
aews of the election of Mr. Wise in Virginia, and there are 
now no sales. Our people have recovered from a momen- 
tary folly and confusion, and we need not doubt but they 
will prove themselves not unworthy of the ancient fame 
of our Commonwealth. 

As a Catholic, looking solely to the interests of Cath- 
olicity in the Union, we are opposed to this Know- 
Nothing party only as we are opposed to the principle of 
doing evil that good may come; for its hostility only dis- 
poses sensible and liberal-minded Protestants in our favor, 
while it binds Catholics more firmly together, strengthens 
their attachment to their faith, and leads them to a more 
faithful practice of their religion. But as an American 
citizen, attached to the free institutions and jealous of the 
honor of our country, we feel it our duty to oppose it in 
all legal ways to the full extent of our power. We op- 
pose it, not in the interest of Catholics as such, and still 
less in the interest of our foreign-born population, but in 
the interest of American citizens and American institu- 
tions. Good sense, good faith, and true American feeling 
require every American to oppose it, and we think we see, 
in the defeat of the party in the Virginia election of last 
May, an indication that all the patriotic and sensible por- 
tion of the American people will set their faces against 
it. ‘The parsons, we think, are not likely to keep the con- 
trol of the order, and as a purely political order it cannot 
succeed. Politically considered, the order was cunningly 
devised to divide the Democratic party, and to restore to 
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power a party that under its own name and organization 
had lost all chances of success. Its design was, by appeals 
to the anti-Catholic and anti-foreign feeling of a large 
portion of our countrymen, to draw off from the Democratic 
party a sufficient number, when united with the radical 
and demagogical portion of the Whig party, to make up a 
majority. ” But all appearances indicate now that it will 
not succeed. The administration party seems to have 
taken a decided stand against it, and the administration 
seems to be taking a course much more satisfactory to the 
conservative portion of both the old parties than it ap- 
peared to have at first decided upon. We are much mis- 
taken if it do not succeed, before the presidential election 
of 1856, in reorganizing a stronger and a more respectable 
party than that which elected General Pierce. ‘The old 
questions which separated Whigs and Democrats are for 
the most part disposed of or grown obsolete, and we think 
the honest and patriotic portions of both parties will unite 
to form a true American party against the party falsely so 
called. Everything we see indicates to us the probability 
of such a result. All the signs now are, that the secret 
order as a political party has ‘culminated, and that it will 
descend rapidly to the condition of a contemptible fac- 
tion. 

However this may be, there is no cause for our Catholic 
friends abroad to feel any alarm for American Catholics. 
Annoyances, vexations, and petty persecutions we have 
always suflered, and shall continue to sufler; but nothing 
can justify the desponding tone of those who are advising 
Catholics to emigrate to Canada, to South America, or 
to some other country. ‘There is no country where the 
Church is freer than she is here, and no country, Protes- 
tant or even Catholic, where, after all, ecclesiastical prop- 
erty is safer than with us. Look at Mexico, New Gre- 
nada, Central America, Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, the 
kingdom of the 'T'wo Sicilies, Baden, Bavaria, and Austria, 
and tell us if Catholics are freer, or their church property 
safer, than in our republic? We can speak as freely in 
our Review on political and religious topics as we please, 
and yet the Civilta Cattolica, published at Rome, an emi- 
nently Catholic periodical, is prohibited in the Catholic 
kingdom of the ‘Two Sicilies, and has lost, we are told, 
four thousand subscribers by the prohibition. The Corre- 
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spondance, a truly Catholic periodical published in French 
at Rome, was suppressed, in order not to offend French 
sensibilities. Nothing of the sort has taken or is likely to 
take place here, and this is probably the only country 
where the Catholic press is absolutely free. Let us not 
be insensible to the advantages we enjoy, nor tolerate 
without rebuke those misguided journalists, who, under 
pretence of defending Catholic, but more especially Irish, 
interests in America, traduce the country abroad. ‘The 
honor of our country is as dear to us as that of our own 
mother, and we do not think it the best way for a natural- 
ized citizen like the editor of The American Celt to prove 
his American patriotism by holding up the country which 
opened her arms to receive him as a refugee from his own, 
to the scorn and contempt of foreign nations. When a 
reaction against Catholicity for her supposed alliance 
with absolutism is taking place, and the exaggerations of 
centralized monarchy in France and Austria are preparing 
the way for another Red-Republican outbreak, to under- 
rate the advantages we enjoy in this, the only free coun- 
try on the globe, and to blacken the fair name of the 
republic abroad, is anything but to serve the cause of our 
religion. We see much to blame in our countrymen, 
many faults that we deplore, and have no disposition to 
conceal or extenuate, but we remember that they are faults 
of our countrymen, and we labor, not as foreigners, but as 
Americans, to correct them. They are faults in our own 
family, and as such we seek to treat and remedy them. 

Our own lot is bound up with those who commit them, 
and we cannot think of withdrawing it. We have too 
much patriotism and too little cowardice for that, as we 
trust is true of American Catholics generally, whether na- 
tive or foreign-born. Catholics have a mission to perform 
here, a great and glorious work, and it would ill become 
them to | grow faint-hearted at the first approach of diffi- 
culty, and to meditate running away. As men we trust 
they are made of sterner stuff, and as Catholics they have 
more confidence in God than that would imply. Mr. 
D'Arcy McGee may think it wise and prudent to recom- 
mend such conduct, and therefore to urge a new exodus 
of the Irish C atholic settlers in the country, but in doing 
so he proves that, if naturalized, he is not yet nationalize d, 

and we greatly mistake the genuine Irish character if he 
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finds many to listen to him. The great mass of the Irish 
who have migrated hither from their own loved Ireland 
have come determined to make this country their home, 
and the home of their children, and here they will remain, 
Americans in thought, feeling, and action, whatever their 
imprudent and ill-advised would-be leaders may attempt 
to the contrary. 

The present storm will soon pass over, without doing us 
any substantial injury. Foolish and vexatious laws may 
be made, but they will either be repealed on the returning 
good-sense of the people, or suffered to fall into desuetude. 
The great body of the Catholic community have felt, and 
feel, no alarm. ‘They have been and are perfectly at their 
ease. Letthem remain so. American non-Catholics come, 
and will come, to their defence. ‘There is yet a sense of 
justice in the American people, and the country is by no 
means prepared to make an exception even against Cath- 
olics to the great doctrines of equal rights and religious 
liberty which it has hitherto so loudly and energetically 
professed. ‘This very pamphlet by Mr. Hale, which we 
have referred to, and the reception it has met in our non- 
Catholic community, would prove it, if we had no other 
evidence. For our part, we have placed, and we intend 
still to place, a generous confidence in our countrymen, 
and we will not readily believe that they will suffer their 
Protestant prejudices to carry them so far as to deprive 
us of our rights as a citizen, because we have exercised 
our natural and constitutional right to embrace the Cath- 
olic religion. We do not believe, and we will not be- 
lieve, that this Know-Nothing party represents the real 
sentiment of the American people. 

We have spoken of the anti-Catholic proceedings of our 
Massachusetts Legislature, not as illustrative of the popular 
sentiment of the State or of the country, but as illustrative 
of the character of this new party, which has the impu- 
dence to call itself American. If we know our country- 
men, it is as anti-American as The American Celt, or The 
Irish American, or its late organ, The New York Herald, 
and the Massachusetts Legislature, elected by a stupen- 
dous fraud on the people, shows what havoc it would 
make with all Americans hold most dear, if it should once 
attain to power. It behoves every loyal citizen, every lover 
of his country, every advocate of republican institutions, 
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every man who believes that popular government is a 
blessing, and that the people are more trustworthy than 
absolute monarchs, to set his face against it. 


Arr. VII.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. The Primacy of the Apostolic See Vindicated. By Francis 
Patrick Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore. Fourth Edition. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1855. 8vo. pp. 440. 


Tuts is a revised and enlarged edition of a well-known and in 
general highly appreciated work. We have not compared it 
throughout with the third edition, nor with the edition in German, 
but we recognize in it several improvements. It is altogether su- 
perfluous for us to praise this popular work, and to find fault with 
it might be regarded as indecorous, to say the least. The author 
is by general confession the most learned of our theologians, and 
his opinions on any point of theology, or ecclesiastical history even, 
must always have great weight, at ‘Teast with mere laymen like our- 
selves. Yet he will permit us to say, and we do so with the pro- 
foundest respect, that his work would please us personally far bet- 
ter if it was marked by greater firmness and decision. Lest he 
should be accused of overstating his case, he seems to us not un- 
frequently to understate it, and on several points of no little impor- 
tance, which he takes up and discusses, we regret a certain vague- 
ness and indecision, a certain non- committalism, which leaves the 
reader sometimes in doubt as to his real opinions. We refer more 
particularly to the third and fourth parts of his work. The major- 
ity of readers will understand him, we apprehend, to discard the 
doctrine of Bellarmine and Suarez, which we have endeavored to 
defend, as to the mutual relations of the spiritual and temporal or- 
ders ; and yet the careful student of his pages is well aware that this 
would be to do him great injustice. It is clear to us that he does 
not in reality differ from Bellarmine and Suarez as to the preroga- 
tives of the Papacy, and that his doctrine, when fairly and distinctly 
drawn out, is substantially that of our Review, and by no means that 
of the Hon. Joseph R. Chandler’s speech on the temporal power 
of the Pope, delivered last January in the Congress of the United 
States. Of course he disclaims for the Pope all civil or temporal 
power or jurisdiction, strictly so called, out of the States of the 
Church, and so do we; but he asserts, if we are to give his lan- 
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guage its proper sense, the power of the Pope, as representative of 
the spiritual order on earth, to loose the Catholic subject from the 
religious obligation of fealty to the temporal sovereign, when that 
sovereign by the law under which he holds has forfeited his 
powers by his abuse of them, or lost his right to reign by his tyran- 
ny and oppression ; and this is all that we have ever asserted. 

‘To understand this, it must be borne in mind that for Catholics 
what is called civil allegiance is a religious duty. ‘The Church 
binds the subject to submission to the prince, under pain of dam- 
nation. ‘ Let every soul be subject to higher powers; for there 
is no power but from God, and those that are, are ordained 
of God. Therefore he that resisteth the power resisteth the or- 
dinance of God. And they who resist purchase to themselves 
damnation.” * Civil allegiance being a religious duty, binding 
in conscience, it is elevated from the purely temporal order to 
the spiritual, and therefore necessarily comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the spiritual order. In that it is purely temporal, the Church 
has nothing to say in regard to it; but in that it is spiritual, a relig- 
ious obligation, and pertaining to eternal salvation, it is for all 

Catholics under her authority. We cannot deny the religious 
aan of civil allegiance without going against the express 
declaration of Scripture, and leaving every man “free in conscience 
to obey or not to obey, as seems to him good, which were to assert 
political atheism, or modern revolutionism in its most offensive 
form, and to undermine all political and social order. 

But if it is a religious duty, binding in conscience, the Catholic 
is held to unqualified submission to the powers that be, till released 
by his Church. No matter what the tyranny and oppression of 
the rulers, he is bound to submit, and under pain of damnation to 
resist, ‘* for they who resist purchase to themselves damnaiion.”’ 
We cannot suppose the illustrious author of the Primacy stops 
there, for that would be to bind the subject, and to leave the prince 
free to tyrannize at will,— to make the Church the accomplice of 
the civil despot, and to confirm the standing charge of the Liber- 
alists against her. Nothing is more certain than that power isa 
trust held from God for the common good, and may be forfeited 
by abuse ; or that the people are not bound to obey the tyrant and 
oppressor, but may lawfully resist him, rid themselves of him, and 
choose a new sovereign. ‘This is the common doctrine of our the- 
ologians, confirmed by the practice of the Church for ages. But 
the ( Yatholic, it is equally certain, cannot act on this doctrine till 
the Church through the Sovereign Pontiff has loosed his conscience 
from the religious bond, and de sclared that under the circumstances 
he is no longer held to obedience, but may rightfully resist. ‘That 


* Romans xiii. 1, 2. 
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is, the subject, if a Catholic, cannot lawfully resist even the tyrant 
till the Church has declared the prince for his crimes and cruel op- 
pressions fallen from his dignity, and his subjects released from 
their oath of allegiance. From this oath or religious bond the illus- 
trious author asserts that Popes have absolved and may absolve 
subjects, and to deny it would be to place the Catholic at the 
mercy of Cesar, and give, so far as religion is concerned, free 
scope to the civil despot. ‘The Archbishop of Baltimore has not 
placed and never will place himself so unequivocally on the side 
of civil despotism, has not sanctioned and never will sanction by 
his high authority such a low and degrading Cesarism, worthy 
only of the eunuchs and courtiers of a Byzantine Emperor in the 
worst days of the Low Empire. God, in giving the Church power 
to bind, gave her also power to loose, and we need not prove that 
he gave her power to protect the just liberty of the subject, as he 
did to protect the rights of the prince. If not, how could we 
maintain that our Church favors freedom ? 

On this point, the indirect temporal authority of the Pope, we 
are confident that the illustrious Archbishop has been misunder- 
stood, and misrepresented ,— not less so than we ourselves have been 
on the same subject. He as well as we asserts the Papal author- 
ity in so far as relates to the religious sanction, and we no more 
than he assert it in relation to the civil bond as indifferent to con- 
science. But we wish the learned author had in the ninth chap- 
ter of the Fourth Part of his work more energetically vindicated 
the memory of those great Popes who have been so grossly calum- 
niated by their enemies. We do not think Catholics are called 
upon to perpetuate calumnies against the successors of St. Peter. 
The author, in our opinion, might have gone further in vindicating 
the memory of Alexander the Sixth. ‘That Alexander, while he 
was simply a soldier, lived in sin, nobody denies; but there is no 
evidence that he ever violated his vows of chastity after entering 
the ecclesiastical state, and his conduct as Pope was irreproach- 
able, and his death peaceful and edifying. He was a great and 
good Pontiff, and in no sense can we look upon his pontificate as 
‘* disastrous.” On this point, as on the conduct of the Pontiffs 
generally, we commend to our readers an excellent article in the 
last number of the Dublin Review, entitled ‘ Bad Popes.” 


A Statement of the Trinitarian oy or Law of Tri- 
” Seaeanes Boston: Jewett & Co. 185% 


Tris book has been lying by us fora couple of years, and we 
have all along been inter ding to take some notice of it, more out 
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of personal regard for the author, however, than for its own intrin- 
sic interest or merits. ‘The work bears the marks of a good deal 
of speculative ability, and of much painful study, but a total igno- 
rance of the sacred mystery of the Trinity as set forth in Catholic 
theology. As a psychological study, or as another proof of the 
sad wanderings of the human reason divorced from the light of 
revelation, it has a certain value; but ina any other respect it is 
worse than valueless. We have read it with care, and perhaps 
may avail ourselves of an early opportunity to point out to the 
author, who regards his work as unanswerable, some of his mis- 
takes. 


3. A Vindication of the Catholic Church, in a Series of Letters 
addressed to the Rt. Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Vermont. By Francis Patrick Kenrick, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 332. 






We are promised from a competent hand a review of this work 
for our next number. We have only partially examined it, but, 
like all the works of its eminent author, it is erudite and scholar- 
like. We thank the author for doing us the justice to state that, in 
our doctrine on the mutual relations of the temporal and spiritual 
powers, we follow Bellarmine and Pope St. Gregory the Seventh, 
and for saying that he does not believe that we claim for “ the 
Pope any right to interfere with our civil allegiance.” Of course we 
do not, in so far as it is only civil. We claim for the Pope no civil or 
temporal authority or jurisdiction out of the States of the Church, 
but we do claim for him plenary spiritual authority to govern Cath- 
olics in all things that pertain to salvation. Moreover, we are not 
an advocate for political atheism, nor do we think ourselves 
called upon, because a clamor is raised against us just now, to 
abate one jot or tittle of the power we have heretofore asserted for 
the spiritual order. It is when and where truth is most strenuously 
opposed, that we believe it our duty most strenuously to insist on 
it. Dr. McClintock’s letters to Mr. Chandler show what utility 
there is in shrinking from high-toned Ultramontanism, and in 
attempting to make those outside believe that Gallicanism is Catho- 
licity. The illustrious author speaks of a letter which he says 
he addressed to us in 1846, two years after our conversion. The 
letter to which he refers was addressed to us in 1849, three years 
later, and five years after our conversion. 
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4. History of the Life, Writings, and Doctrines of Luther. 
From the last French Edition. By Wituiam B. Tornsutt, 
Esq. London: Dolman. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1854. 
2 vols. S8vo. 


WE have here the second and last volume of Audin’s brilliant 
work on Luther, -the first of his series of works on the Reformation. 
We gave our opinion of this and the other works of the series in 
our Review for last January, and have nothing to add to what we 
then said. History is a record of the past, and the history of 
Protestantism may now be written. M. Audin has made a good 
beginning, and opened the way for others, who will complete 
what he has left unfinished. 


le History of England, from the Invasion by the Romans to 
” a Accession of William and Mary, in 1688. By Joun Lin- 
carp, D. D. A New Edition, as enlarged by Dr. Lingard shortly 
be fore his Death. In Thirteen Volumes. Boston : Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1855. 16mo. Vols. VIII.—XIIL 


Trese volumes complete Phillips, Sampson, and Company’s 
edition of Dr. Lingard’s History of England. We have so fre- 
quently expressed our opinion of this work as decidedly the best 
History of England extant, that we have no occasion to do any- 
thing more than to congratulate the Boston publishers on the com- 
pletion of their edition of it. Anybody who henceforth shall cite 
Hume as an authority will be inexcusable, — as much so as any 
one would be who should regard Robertson’s History of Charles 
the Fifth as any thing more than a clever romance. 


6. History of the Life and Institute of St. Ignatius de Loyola, 
Founder of the Society of Jesus. By Father Dante. Barto. i, 
of the Society of Jesus. ‘Translated by the Author of * Life in 
Mexico.” New York: E. Dunigan and Brother. 1855. 2 
vols. 12mo. 


We thank the publishers for this translation of the work of Fa- 
ther Bartoli. There are few writers of the Italian language who 
have equalled the learned Jesuit in classical purity and. beauty of 
style; and this History of the Life of St. Ignatius is one of the few 
biogr: iphies of the saints we have met with which contain anything 
more than a barren relation of events, with anecdotes and miracles 
confusedly thrown together, without either discrimination in their 
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choice or order in their arrangement. A book may be edifying 
without being necessarily dull, heavy, and offensive to good taste. 
Such books may promote the spiritual advancement of their readers, 
by affording opportunities for the exercise of patience; but we do 
not think they incite us to the love of a saintly life. This biogra- 
phy of the founder of the Society of Jesus is free from this fault. 
{t charms and interests, whilst it edifies and instructs, the reader. 
It is also the best defence of the Order against the calumnies of 
its enemies, who hesitate at no falsehood, however glaring, when 
their object is to malign the Jesuits. St. Ignatius prayed that they 
might always be persecuted by the world, as a mark that they 
were loved by God. ‘Truly his prayer has been heard, and these 
holy fathers, whose only object has been to promote the greater 
glory of God by devoting themselves to the salvation of their neigh- 
bors, have received in return for their charity only hatred and per- 
secution. We do not pretend to assert that the Jesuits have no 
faults; for they are but men, and humanum est errare ; but we do 
not ‘believe a single one of the many cltarges brought against them. 
We think this work of Father Bartoli’s their best defence, and we 
sarnestly recommend it to our readers. 

It is well and faithfully translated, and published in a neat and 
convenient form. We have often remarked the excellent style in 
which the publications of Dunigan and Brother are issued, but 
there is one thing which we dislike and to which we wish to call 
the attention of the publishers. It is to the catalogue of their 
books bound with the first volume. We would suggest to them, 
that it would answer the purpose just as well if they would send a 
catalogue with the book, but still keep it separate from it. 


7. Florine, Princess of Burgundy. A Tale of the First Cru- 
saders. By Wittiam B. MacCase. Baltimore: Murphy & 
Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 424. 


8. Growth in Holiness: or the Progress of the Spiritual Life. 
By F. W. Fazer, D.D. Philadelphia: H. & C. McGrath. 
1855. 12mo. pp. 490. 


9. The Young Man Advised: or Illustrations and Confirmations 
of some of the Chief Historical Facts of the Bible. "By E. O. 
Haven, D.D. New York: Carleton and Phillips. " 1855. 
l2mo. pp. 329. 





